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HENRY JAMES IN ITALY: 
By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


HE following letters were exchanged between William and 
Henry James in the winter of 1869-1870, when the former 
was twenty-seven and the latter twenty-six years of age. Both were 
as yet in the experimental stages of their respective vocations. 
Both had made several trips to Europe in their boyhood, but it was 
not until 1867 that either of them had really expertenced Europe. 
Then William left home for an absence of eighteen months, spend- 
ing most of it in Germany, and returning in the spring of 1869 in 
order that Henry might take his turn. William’s letters are, there- 
fore, those of an older brother and a forerunner, who in both 
capacities is qualified to give advice. The tone of this particular 
series of letters reflects the fact that William was passing through 
a period of depression, as well as the fact that his was the drab 
domestic réle while Henry was embarked on the great adventure. 
The “home” to which William has lately returned and on which 
Henry dwells so fondly in his imagination, was at 20 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, the house which afterwards became the Colonial Club 
and which has recently been removed to make way for the Faculty 
Club. The two younger sons being at this time absent, its occu- 
pants were the father, the elder Henry James, the mother, Mary 
Walsh James, the aunt, Mrs. Catharine Walsh, and the beloved 
sister Alice, twenty-one years of age. 
* From a forthcoming work on “‘The Thought and Character of William James.” 
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Henry journeyed from Switzerland to Italy in September, 
visited Venice and Florence (where he was ill for several weeks), 
and then moved on to Naples and to Rome; where he “‘went reel- 
ing and moaning through the streets in a fever of enjoyment,” 
and whence he sent a remarkable record of his experiences to the 
family in Cambridge. It is to Rome that the first letter from his 
brother William is addressed: 


Cambridge, Dec. 5, 1869 
Dear Harry: 

... Your letters from Italy are beyond praise. It is a great pity 
they should be born to blush unseen by the general public and 
that just the matter that they contain, in a little less rambling style, 
should not appear in the columns of the Nation. They are read 
partially to appreciative visitors, and seem to cause “unfeigned 
delight.”’ Father took some to Emerson at Concord the other day. 
He pleaded hard to keep them for study, but Father refused. 
Meeting Edward [Emerson] in the Athenaeum the next day, the 
latter said his father was doing nothing but talk of your letters. 
That sample ought to be enough for you. 

As for my more humble self, your admirable discriminating 
remarks on art matters go to the right spot. I can well sympathize 
with what must be the turmoil of your feeling before all this wealth, 
— that strange impulse to exorcise it by extracting the soul of it 
and throwing it off in words; which translation is in the nature of 
things impossible, but each attempt to storm its inaccessible 
heights produces, with the pang of failure, a keener sense of the 
reality of the ineffable subject, and a more welcome submission 
to its yoke. I had a touch of the fever at little Dresden, and I can’t 
help hoping that with your larger opportunities there will be a 
distinct intellectual precipitate from your experience which may 
be communicable to others. I’m sorry that your letter to me at 
Florence anent these matters should have been stifled ere its birth. 
It does not do to trust to the matter remaining in the mind. No- 
thing can take the place of notes struck off with the animal heat of 
the fever upon them, and I hope you are making some for your 
own use all this time. 

What you say of the antique and of architecture touches a 
kindred chord in me. It seems as if the difference of classical and 
romantic had some metaphysic parallel, and was but a symbol. 
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Soak yourself in the symbol and perhaps the meaning will sud- 
denly dawn upon you. You can’t tell how satisfied I feel at your 
being able at last to see these things, or how I pray that you may 
finally attain the power to lead a working life and let your faculties 
bear their legitimate fruit. After all, even if you be cut short in 
Italy, what I said in a recent letter remains true, — that one must 
have (nor try to escape it) but one intellectual home; if one tries to 
escape speciality, one misses being anything at all, and the more 
you get of England the better for you. I was struck yesterday in 
reading Sainte-Beuve’s notice of Leopardi (Portraits Contemporains, 
vol. III) to find him asserting this so well of himself as critic. He 
apologizes for treating of a foreigner, persuaded as he is “que la 
critique litéraire n’a toute sa valeur et son originalité que lorsqu’ 
elle s’applique a des sujets dont on posséde de prés et de longue 
main le fonds, les alentours, et toutes les circonstances.”’ In other 
words, we possess nothing well till we possess it to its remotest 
radicles. I sympathize fully with your wishing to spend some 
months in Paris. What I doubted was the propriety of your giving 
a year to it.... 

The number of periodicals taken has been swelled by the Acad- 
emy and Nature. The Academy is really worth taking, giving 
a thoroughly business-like conspectus of the whole literature of the 
month instead of the accidental fragments one gets elsewhere. 
I find in my present condition that these periodicals are less odious 
than they have been. I have been reading Max Miiller’s Chips 
(from a German Workshop) lately with much pleasure, likewise a 
little of Leopardi, the Italian of which is by no means insurmount- 
able, and the matter and manner of which strangely attract me. 
The extracts from a Persian poet which C. E. Norton sent to the 
last North American Review are mighty things.t Borrow the book 
from him if you have a chance.... Time passes with me like a 
whirlwind, however, and I am beginning to go regularly into the 
evening visit business. 

To prove to you how well Alice is, I may tell you that today... 
she started before eleven for town, where she is to go to... lunch at 
a restaurant, alone, then to be caught up by Mother and Annie 
Ashburner,? and to go to the Boston Theatre to hear Maggie 


t Norton’s citations from Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar Khayydm, Oct., 1869. 
2 Anne and Grace Ashburner were neighbors and friends of the elder Jameses and 
aunts of Mrs. C. E. Norton. Cf. Letters of William James, 1920, 1, 181. 
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Mitchell in “The Pearl of Savoy,” and then home to dinner. 
Last night she was at her bee. They hoped to hear Maggie Mitchell 
in her great new play “Lorle, the “Tiny Belle of the Canton,’” 
but the play has been changed. Such words as “tiny,” “dainty,” 
“winsome,” “booklet,” etc., etc., are growing ever more prevalent 
in our native literature.... 


Write good news of yourself to your 
W. 


Rome, Hotel de Rome, [Dec.] 27, [1869]. 
Beloved Bill — 

I have just found at my bankers a long letter from you (Dec. 
5th) which has gratified me so inexpressibly that although I de- 
spatched home a document only a couple of days since, I feel 
powerfully moved to write to you directly,— the more especially 
as my letter contained a promise that I would. Your letters fill 
me with a divine desire to occupy for an hour that old cane- 
bottomed chair before your bedroom fire. One of these days it 
will hold me for many hours. I am extremely glad you like my 
letters, and terrifically agitated by the thought that Emerson likes 
them. I never manage to write but a very small fraction of what 
has originally occurred to me. What you call the “animal heat” 
of contemplation is sure to evaporate within half an hour. I went 
this morning to bid farewell to Michel Angelo’s Moses at San Pietro 
in Vincoli, and was so tremendously impressed with its sublimity 
that on the spot my intellect gushed forth a torrent of wisdom and 
eloquence; but where is that torrent now? I have managed toler- 
ably well, however, which is the great thing, to soak myself in the 
various scenes and phenomena. Conclusions occasionally leap 
full-armed from my Jovine brain, bringing with them an im- 
mensely restful sense of their finality. 

This morning I think I definitively settled the matter with regard 
to Michel Angelo. I believe, by the way, I never explicitly assured 
you of the greatness of the Moses.... It is a work of magnificent 
beauty — beauty very nearly equal to that of the statue of Lorenzo 
de Medici. I now feel as if I could judge of Michel Angelo’s merits 
in tolerably complete connaissance de cause. I have seen the great 
Greek things, I have seen Raphael, and I have seen all his own 
works. He has something — he retains something, after all ex- 
perience — which belongs only to himself. This transcendent 
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“something” invested the Moses this morning with a more melting, 
exalting power than I have ever perceived in a work of art. It was 
a great sensation, the greatest a work can give. I sat enthralled and 
fascinated by that serene Aristide at Naples; but I stood agitated 
this morning by all the forces of my soul. The beauty of such 
a thing as the Aristide is in the effect achieved; that of the Moses, 
the Lorenzo, the figures on the Sistine roof, in the absence of a 
limited effect. The first takes no account of the imagination; the 
others the largest. They have a soul. Alack! ’tis poor work talking 
of them; je tenats seulement to work off something of the tremor in 
which they have left me, and to gratify myself by writing down in 
black and white and, if need be, taking my stand on it against the 
world, the assertion that Michel Angelo is the greatest of artists. 
The question remained solely as between him and the Greeks; 
but this morning settled it. The Moses alone perhaps wouldn’t 
have done it, but it did it in combination with the vision of 
Lorenzo’s tomb.... This energy, positiveness, courage — call it 
what you will — is a simple, fundamental, primordial quality in 
the supremely superior genius. Alone it makes the real man of 
action in art, and disjoins him effectually from the critic. I felt 
this morning irresistibly how that Michel Angelo’s greatness lay 
above all in the fact that he was this man of action — the greatest, 
almost, considering the temptation he had to be otherwise, con- 
sidering how his imagination embarrassed and charmed and bewil- 
dered him — the greatest perhaps, I say, that the race has pro- 
duced. So far from perfection, so finite, so full of errors, so broadly 
a target for criticism as it sits there, the Moses nevertheless by the 
vigor with which it utters its idea, the eloquence with which it tells 
the tale of the author’s passionate abjuration of the inaction of 
fancy and contemplation — his willingness to let it stand, in the 
interest of life and health and movement, as his best and his only 
possible — by this high transcendent spirit, it redeems itself from 
subjection to its details, and appeals most forcibly to the generosity 
and sympathy of the mind. Raphael is undecided, slack and un- 
convinced.... 

I’m sick unto death of priests and churches. Their ‘“‘picturesque- 
ness” ends by making me want to go strongly into political eco- 
nomy or the New England school system. I conceived at Naples 
a tenfold deeper loathing than ever of the hideous heritage of the 
past, and felt for a moment as if I should like to devote my life 
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to laying railroads, and erecting blocks of stores on the most classic 
and romantic sites. The age has a long row to hoe. 

Your letter was full of delightful things. I can’t too heartily con- 
gratulate you on your plan of visiting. Vous allez bien voir. You will 
live to do great things yet. 

Assisi. Tuesday, Dec. 28th. Since writing the above I have 
been taking a deep delicious bath of mediaevalism. I left Rome 
this morning by the 6:40 A.M. train and under a villainous cloudy 
sky, and came along in a mortally slow train (all the better to see 
from) through the great romantic country which leads up to 
Florence. Anything more romantic, more deeply and darkly dyed 
with the picturesque and all the happy chiaroscuro of song and 
story, it would be impossible to conceive. Perpetual alternations of 
the landscape of Claude and that of Salvator Rosa,— an unending 
repetition of old steel engravings — raised to the hundredth power. 
Oh! WNarni! Oh! Spoleto! Who shall describe your unutterable 
picturesqueness? What words can shadow forth your happy posi- 
tions aloft on sinking mountain spurs,— girt with your time- 
fretted crumbling bastions, incrusted with the rich deposit of 
history? I’ve seen such passages of color and composition,— such 
bits, such effects, as can only be reproduced by a moan of joy. It’s 
dramatic landscape. The towns are all built alike, perched on 
a mountain summit and huddled together within the dark-belted 
circuit of their walls. At 2:30, after a long morning of delight 
(despite occasional grievous showers) I arrived at this famous little 
spot, famous as the birthplace of St. Francis and the seat of that 
vast wondrous double church of which you, perhaps, remember the 
description in Taine. The town lies away up on the mountain and 
the church is built sheer upon its side. I got the one little carriole at 
the station to convey me thither, and found to my delight that 
I had time to see it tolerably well and get a hasty ramble through 
the terrific little city before dark. I have made a magnificent 
afternoon of it, and I am now scribbling this in the strangers’ room 
of the Leone d’Oro, having just risen from an indigestibilissimo 
little repast. The church is a vast and curious edifice of a great 
deal of beauty and even more picturesqueness; a dark cavernous 
solemn sanctuary below, and above it another,— high, aspiring 
and filled with light and with various sadly decayed frescoes of 
Giotto. The position is glorious. A great aerial portico winds 
about it and commands a tremendous view. The whole thing is 
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intensely mediaeval, and the vocabulary of Michelet alone could 
furnish a proper characterization of it. And if such is the church, 
what are the strange, tortuous, hill-scaling little streets of the city? 
Never have I seen the local color laid on so thick. They reek with 
antiquity. The whole place is like a little miniature museum ot 
the genre, a condensation of the elements of mediaevalism — or the 
effect it produces, at least, a condensation of one’s impressions 01 
them. 

I am to go on this evening by the 8:30 train to Perugia. The 
man who brought me up has promised me to return with his 
vehicle and convey me down the mountain and across the plain to 
the station. Meanwhile, however, the wind howls wofully, the 
storm seems to be rousing itself, and our transit may perhaps be 
uncomfortable. But I am bent on reaching Florence tomorrow 
night, and I wish to see Perugia in the morning. I am haunted 
with the apprehension that the host has bribed the little driver not 
to return, so that I may be kept over night.... I have vilely calum- 
niated the establishment: the padrona, with the loveliest and most 
beaming Italian face I have ever seen, has just come in, to herald 
the approach of the vetturino. Buona sera! I shall add a word at 
Florence.... A torrent of love and longing to my parents and 
sister. 

Your brother 
H. 


On Dec. 21 and 23 Henry had written to his mother an account 
of the Bay of Naples, of Pompeii and Paestum, and of his arrival in 
Rome. “Now that I am leaving Italy,” he said, “I feel with re- 
doubled force its enchanting eloquence, and fumble over the rich 
contents of these last four months as fondly as a coin-collector 
a bag of medals.” 

Cambridge, Jan. 19, 1870. 


Dear Harry, 

Your letters from Naples the twenty-first of December and Rome 
the twenty-third, arrove yesterday morning. We were all heartily 
glad to have a tolerably cheerful report of your health, though it 
did not descend into details. ... I write now a few words only, being 
impeded these days by an inflammation of the eyelids, produced 
in a remarkable way by an overdose of chloral (a new hypnotic 
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remedy which I took for the fun of it as an experiment, but whose 
effects are already on the wane). I write mainly to undo the im- 
pression my last letter written about Christmas-tide must have 
made on you. Those days marked the turning point, and the 
unaccountable symptoms which have been bothering me for 
many months began to combine themselves about the New Year 
in a way which gives me the strongest suspicion that they have 
formed but the transition to a second stage of the complaint.... 
Had I the somewhat mystical faith of a Hosmer,: I suppose I 
should feel an inward conviction that I was from henceforth to 
rise; as it is, | only strongly suspect that it may be so. It will need 
another month or two to make me feel sure; and meanwhile failure 
will not hurt my feelings as much as if my hopes had been more 
confident. 

What a pity that the weather, which is, I suppose, the main- 
spring of Naples’s power to charm, failed you when there. Your 
wanderings and sight-seeings are beginning to foot up to quite 
a respectable sum, and the tolerably simple conception that it has 
been possible to frame of your life since you were reft from us, is 
fading to a many hued chaos, with a gradually widening gulf be- 
tween it and the grasping-power of our imagination. But it doeth 
my very gizzard good to think of your being able to lay all those 
meaty experiences to your soul.... 

Father has been writing a couple of articles on woman and 
marriage in the Afélantic.2, I can’t think he shows himself to most 
advantage in this kind of speculation. I will send you... the Jan- 
uary number of the Aélantic, with a long and good poem by Lowell.3 
... I enjoyed last week the great pleasure of reading The House of 
Seven Gables. I little expected so great a work. It’s like a great 
symphony, with no touch alterable without injury to the harmony. 
It made a deep impression on me and I thank Heaven that Haw- 
thorne was an American. It also tickled my national feeling not 
a little to note the resemblance of Hawthorne’s style to yours and 
Howells’, even as I had earlier noted the converse. That you and 
Howells with all the models in English literature to follow, should 
needs involuntarily have imitated (as it were) this American, 

t B. G. Hosmer, whose Poems were published in Cambridge in 1868. 

2 The elder James published these articles in the Atlantic Monthly in 1870 (25), as 
follows: “The Woman Thou Gavest Me” (66-72); ‘‘Is Marriage Holy?” (360-68); 


‘The Logic of Marriage and Murder” (744-49). 
3 ‘The Cathedral.” 
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seems to point to the existence of some real American mental 
quality. But I must spare my eyes and stop. Ever your devoted, 
Wms. 

It’s a burning shame that all the while you were in Italy you 
should not have been able to write any “notes” for the Nation. 
Is it now too late? And how is your brain power on the whole? 
It is rather discouraging to think of it lagging behind so. 


Great Malvern, Feb. 13, 1870 
Beloved Brother: 

I have before me two letters from you?— one of Dec. 27th, of 
that dead and gone old year which will have been so heavily 
weighted a one in my mortal career (to say nothing of yours), the 
other of the 19th January in this lusty young ’70. They were both 
received in Paris in those all too rich and rapid days that I tarried 
there on that memorable, that tragical, pilgrimage from Florence 
— from Naples, I may say — across the breadth of Europe to this 
actual British Malvern.... I have had a cheery British fire made 
up in my dingy British bedroom and have thus sate me down to 
this ghastly mockery of a fraternal talk. My heart reverts across 
the awful leagues of wintry ocean to that blessed library in Quincy 
Street, and to the image of the gathering dusk, the assembled 
family, the possible guest, the impending Oh! the impending, 
American tea! In fine, if I wanted I could be as homesick as you 
please. All the conditions are present: rien n’y manque. But Dll 
steep myself in action lest I perish with despair. I’ll drive the 
heavy footed pen, and brush away the importunate tear. 

Your last letter was a real blessing and a most indispensable 
supplement to the previous one. It contained, in your statement of 
your slowly dawning capacity for increased action, just the news 
that I had been expecting, that I had counted on as on the rising of 
tomorrow’s sun. I have no doubt whatever that you have really 
entered upon the “‘second stage.”’ You'll find it a happier one than 
the first. Perhaps when I get home, six months hence (Heaven 
forbid that at the present moment I should entertain any other 
hypothesis), I shall be able gently to usher you into the third and 
ultimate period of the malady. It does me good to think of you no 


* This letter is omitted here as dealing almost exclusively with symptoms and 
remedies. It reveals W. J. as suffering both in mind and body, but hoping that he has 
reached the ‘“‘turning-point.” 
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longer leading that dreary lonely prison-life.... God speed you! 
I see you booked indelibly for the ringing grooves of change. 

I believe that I haven’t written to you since my last days in 
Rome, and any reflections on my subsequent adventures will have 
reached you through Father, Mother and Alice. Nevertheless 
I have had many a fancy and feeling in the course of that extra- 
ordinary achievement: the deliberate, cold-blooded, conscious 
turning of my back on Italy — the gradual, fatal, relentless pro- 
gression from Florence to Malvern — many a keen emotion and 
many a deep impression which I should have been glad to submit 
to your genial appreciation. Altogether, it has been a rather seri- 
ous matter. I mean simply that you feel the interest of Italy with 
redoubled force when you begin to turn away from it and seek for 
the rare and beautiful in other lands. Brave old bonny England of 
ten short months ago — where are you now? Where are the old 
thrills of fancy, the old heart-beats, the loving lingering gaze, the 
charm, the fever, the desire of those innocent days? Oh! but I'll 
find them again. They lie nestling away with the blossoms of the 
hedges — they sit waiting in the lap of the longer twilight, and 
they'll burst forth once more in the green explosion of April. This 
I firmly count upon.... 

I was very much disappointed in not being able to write to you 
at Florence, about which I fancied I had a good deal to say. Per- 
haps, however, this was an illusion, and that of definite statements 
I should not have found many rise to my pen. One definite state- 
ment, however, I do feel warranted in making, namely, that I be- 
came interested in the place and attached to it to a degree that 
makes me feel that it has really entered into my life and is destined 
to operate there as a motive, a prompter, an inspirer of some sort. 
By which I suppose I mean nothing more pregnant or sapient 
than that one of these days I shall be very glad to return there and 
spend a couple of years. I doubt that I shall ever undertake — shall 
ever care to study Italian art, Italian history, for themselves; or 
with a view to discoveries or contributions, or otherwise than as 
an irradiating focus of light on some other matters. Ecco! that 
I hope is sapient enough for one sitting!... 

At a first glance I found Paris strangely hollow and vulgar: but 
after the lapse of a few days, as soon as I had placed myself on a 
clean fresh basis, I began to enjoy it,— to admire it, and lo! before 
I left, to esteem it. I should be sorry to think that for a little paltry 
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prettiness that confounded Italy had left me with a warped and 
shrunken mind. Let us be just to all men! (I’m coming to England 
presently.) From Nice to Boulogne I was deeply struck with the 
magnificent order and method and decency and _ prosperity 
of France — with the felicity of manner in all things,— the com- 
pleteness of form.... 

I have now been some ten days in England. In one of your last 
letters you very wisely assure me that England, like every other 
place, would seem very flat on a second visit. For this con- 
tingency I made the most ample and providential preparation, and 
in this way I have eluded serious disappointments. But on the whole 
I don’t much pretend or expect now, at best, to be ravished and 
charmed. I’ve been to my rope’s length and had my great sensa- 
tions. In spite of decidedly unpropitious circumstances I find I like 
England still, and I expect her (if I get better) to yield me many an 
hour of profit and many a visible delight.... I find in Malvern 
itself, even at this dark season, all the promise of that beauty which 
delighted me last spring. The winter indeed here strips the land- 
scape far less than with us or in the south. Literally (save for the 
orange trees) the country hereabouts looks less naked and out of 
season than that about Naples. The fields are all vivid with their 
rain-deepened green, the hedges all dark and dense and damp with 
immediate possibilities of verdure, the trees so multitudinously 
twigged that as they rise against the watery sky a field’s length 
away, you can fancy them touched with early leafage. And ah! 
that watery sky, greatest of England's glories! so high and vast and 
various, so many-lighted and many-shadowed, so full of poetry and 
motion and of a strange affinity with the swarming detail of 
scenery beneath! Indeed what I have most enjoyed in England 
since my return, what has most struck me, is the light,— or rather, 
if you please, the darkness: that of Du Maurier’s drawings.... 

I received your Afélantic with Lowell’s poem, which I enjoyed 
largely, though it seems to be lacking in the real poetic element 
through excess of cleverness,— the old story. I enjoyed unmiti- 
gatedly Howells’ little paper. I have enjoyed all his things more 
even since being abroad than at home. They are really American. 
I’m glad you’ve been liking Hawthorne. But I mean to write as 
good a novel one of these days (perhaps) as the House of the Seven 
Gables. 

t “By Horse-Car to Boston,” Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1870. 
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Monday, 14th. With the above thrilling prophecy I last night 
laid down my pen. I see nothing left but to close my letter. When 
I began I had a vague intention of treating you to a grand summing 
up on the subject of Italy. But it won’t be summed up, happily for 

ou.... 
| Farewell. Love to all. 
Yours most fraternally 
H. James jr. 


P.S. An Anecdote. You spoke recently of having read with pleasure 
Lecky’s History of Morals. I found at Florence that for a fortnight 
at Rome I had been sitting at breakfast opposite or next to the 
elegant author. We never spoke. He is very young and lanky and 
blond and soft-looking — but most pleasant of face: with quite 
the look of a better-class Cambridge divinity student.... 
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YALE AND HARVARD: 
A TEMPERAMENTAL CONTRAST 


By LYTTLETON FOX, Jr. 


ALE is in New Haven; Harvard is in Cambridge. That much 

is easy. The intangible differences are elusive but no less real. 
Assuming that the raw material of human nature comes to each 
college with substantially the same receptiveness and general 
malleability, what features of their respective environments make 
for the differences in viewpoint between typical men? Obviously 
it will not be fruitful to consider the men imbued before they start 
with sympathy for the temperament of one college or the other 
nor those of such extraordinary individuality that they are immune 
to the germs in the air they snuff. One more reservation. We are 
limited to forces that play outside the classroom, quite a distance 
outside it. It is true that at Harvard you can’t hear Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, spokesman of the living philosophy team 
of Tennyson, Browning and Phelps. And at Yale you-can’t make 
a tour lighted by the miner’s torch of Professor John Livingston 
Lowes through the dark tunnels of the mind of Coleridge. But it 
will hardly upset our calculations too much to say that four years 
of variegated courses, assembled like the ingredients of Campbell’s 
mulligatawny soup to meet group requirements, some dull and 
some having amusing instructors and therefore not dull, average 
up about the same in both places. 

Normal people want to be recognized with respect by their 
associates. This recognition is granted for different reasons at 
Harvard than at Yale and therein lies mainly, I believe, the 
heaven-wide difference in mood between them. 

Yale starts off its freshman class by laying down the rules of the 
game to them at once. No fuss and feathers. The class is assembled 
in a large auditorium. The stage above them is crowded with the 
men who have made good. All the “Y” men are there wearing 
their sweaters. The chairman of the Yale News, incumbent of the 
acknowledged ne plus ultra campus job, which none but a hustler of 
rare resourcefulness need aspire to, is ready to make the principal 
speech. The captain of the football team, the editor of the Record 
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and many another also have manuscripts in their pockets. Their 
messages have a unanimous purport. The way to do something 
for yourself is to do something for Yale. The band strikes up 
“Bright College Years.” Eight hundred-odd voices epitomize the 
spirit of the meeting in the last, stirring phrase, ‘ For God, for 
country, and for Yale.” The starting gun has been fired. They’re 
oft! 

The Harvard freshman, curious about the rules of recognition, 
is not accommodated by his elders with anything like the solicitude 
for putting his foot on the right ladder that is granted to his Yale 
brother. He must pretty much scramble around and find out for 
himself. But before the Freshman year has gone very far he will 
learn that there is not much social advantage in extra-curriculum 
prowess. Few undergraduates could tell him offhand who is 
editor of the undergraduate newspaper, the Crimson. They could 
identify the football captain but probably not the manager. There 
is no such thing as ‘‘ doing something for Harvard.” Recognition 
does not come from relentlessly soliciting advertisements or running 
errands for the athletic department. What it does come from is 
only to a small degree within the ambitious young man’s control. 
For most of it has happened long before he got to Cambridge. It 
happened at his birth, in his home, and in his preparatory school. 
Harvard is an aristocracy of well-bred, personal charm. It has 
an abhorrence profound and virulent of anything that smacks of 
the “collegiate.” 

The organized social life of each college has a besetting but dif- 
ferent sin. The weakness of both is to confound the position with 
the man. At Yale, an imposing list of tangible achievements is 
likely to compensate for a pallor of personality. For the same kind 
of pallor at Harvard an unimpeachable standing in the Social 
Register is an excellent tonic. 

The beginning of the cursus honorum at Yale is the eight national, 
Greek letter fraternities. (Enough in itself to set Harvard crying 
“‘collegiate.”) They are obliged by agreement among themselves 
to take twenty men apiece in the fall from the sophomore class. 
The figures are important because in the opinion of most of the 
men who do the choosing there are not 160 men available whose 
personal magnetism is sufficient to make their company a real 
asset to a fraternal body. The number of desired candidates is 
probably about seventy-five. As elementary mathematics will 
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suggest, the game is for each fraternity to be forced to fill as few 
gaps as possible from the marginal 85. To prevent the entry of 
unfair tactics into this eight-sided mélée there is an interfraternity 
council not dissimilar in general scheme and the idealism that 
prompted it to the League of Nations — and about as effective. 
It is enough to say that, after several weeks of shattered agreements, 
illegal pledging, and general shenanigan, the required numbers are 
taken from their rooms and marched about the campus in a proces- 
sion enlivened by hooded robes, coarse songs, and calcium torches. 

At Harvard, the first sift lands you in the “Dickey.” This is 
a very old organization which was a chapter of the national 
fraternity of Delta Kappa Epsilon in the days before all Harvard 
Greek letter societies requested their affiliates in other colleges to 
consider their ties of brotherhood severed. The Dickey is com- 
bined with a dramatic association called the Hasty Pudding Club 
and what must be the Methuselah of American college societies, 
the Institute of 1770. The highest honor bestowed by the Dickey 
is election to the first fifteen chosen from the sophomore class. 
To be included in this bracket probably means that your worries 
about the smaller clubs, to come later, are over. The men of the 
first four fifteens immediately begin the clownish process of ‘“‘run- 
ning for the Dickey,” which means that for three days they are 
required to travel on the run wherever they go, dressed in dark 
blue shirts and gray trousers and to perform any nonsense com- 
manded by the members. Why this custom was not long ago 
abandoned as collegiate is something of a mystery but it has the 
sanction of long tradition. 

In New Haven, the prize package is election to one of the four 
secret, senior societies (named in the order of their age): Skull 
and Bones, Scroll and Key, Wolf’s Head, and Elihu. Scroll and 
Key alone is unimpressed by capitalized brain and muscle. By 
the time election is offered in the late spring, members of the 
junior class have had their chance to show that they should be 
recognized. Many, unquestionably, from the evening in freshman 
year when they first heard the rules laid down, have steadily 
nourished the hope of being singled out of the nervous huddle of 
their classmates with a slap on the back and the stereotyped order, 
“Go to your room.” It is almost literally true that no one in the 


? Tap Day was abolished at Yale this spring, which means that instead of standing 
in a roped-in corner of the campus ready to have their election signified to them by the 
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class is without a chance of election. A few horses of the inkiest 
darkness can be depended on to romp home in the prize money 
every year. Men who have attacked the societies publicly and 
virulently have more than once been offered and accepted elec- 
tions. 

At Harvard the summum bonum of social recognition is election to 
a “final” club, but not any final club. Firmly fixed at the top of 
the pyramid stand the A.D. and Porcellian. The latter, because 
it had its origin in the eighteenth century and has never been 
tainted by affiliation with any national brotherhood may well 
appear to some to have an extra quality to its gilt. But it is close, 
so close that the subtle glow of difference is seldom noticed. Wind- 
ing downward toward the base come the others, shifting their 
altitudes from time to time, until the lowest are indistinguishable 
from the surrounding mob. 

Harvard clubs are a far less integral part of the corporate spirit 
of the college than the Yale “‘frats” (as they are never called at 
Yale, but as Harvard men designate them with irrepressible dis- 
dain). Roughly, half of any Yale class will end up in fraternities. 
In or out of them, one could forget their existence about as easily 
as he could forget the existence of Camel cigarettes. Any normal 
member of the submerged half knows their relative standings and 
would jump at an election to Psi Upsilon. And he is only slightly 
less conscious of the senior societies, for just as the legendary 
American boy keeps a corner of his eye everlastingly fastened on 
the White House, the Yale undergraduate doesn’t lose hope of 
seeing the inside of one of those sinister, windowless crypts until 
the heavy, bronze doors have clanged shut without him. A 
Harvard club takes as many or as few new members as it pleases. 
Some of them have been known to choose only two or three from 
an entire class. Thus, in a year when the material seems unpromis- 
ing, they need fear no’ dilution of their standards. And it is safe 
to say that hundreds of Harvard undergraduates have never 
heard of the A.D. or Porcellian. And anybody not of approved 
ancient method, the members of the Junior class stayed in their rooms and waited for 
the senior society delegates to call. This was a backswing of the pendulum, the soci- 
eties having originally sought out the candidates in their rooms until some irreverent 
rowdies began the practice of boarding up the doors of a few particularly eligible 
juniors and in general obstructed the plans of the societies so effectively that the juniors 
on their own initiative decided to receive their elections in the open. 


t The Yale chapter of Psi Upsilon detached itself from the national body, with which 
it had long been in disharmony, this year. 
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family or preparatory school connections would rightly consider 
his chance of election to one of them about equal to that of being 
elected Cham of Tartary. A few national fraternities have been 
revived at Harvard, but they are unimportant. 

From these differences in social set-up flow differences in senti- 
ment. A Yale undergraduate is apt to think of his college as an 
organic whole in which the place allocated to him is fairly definite. 
His Harvard counterpart has almost no such feeling. That the 
clubs have passed him by doesn’t disturb him unless he had the 
agony of belonging to the twilight of eligibility. If he thinks about 
them at all, he dismisses them as the plaything of the few. Thus 
the significance of the clubs lies in what they don’t do. Their 
influence in synthesizing divergent elements of the college is next 
tonone. Individualism takes the place of mass sentiment. Propose 
to the average student the notion of “doing something for Har- 
vard” and he will respond as would a passenger to whom the sug- 
gestion had been made that he do something for the railroad. He 
considers the college a great educational opportunity, to be taken 
or left, which goes its own way as he goes his. ‘The conception 
that either owes anything not contracted for to the other is alien 
to his philosophy. 

The greater individualism of Harvard is accentuated by the 
fact that its authorities have always assumed less jurisdiction in 
loco parentis than Yale’s, as a comparison of two rules of the re- 
spective colleges will illustrate. At Yale the number of class cuts 
permitted is rigidly restricted and nobody may have an automo- 
bile before his senior year, and not even then without the permis- 
sion of the Dean. A Harvard student in good standing may cut 
as many classes as he pleases, and anybody may have an automo- 
bile with no questions asked. 

It would be a miracle if this marked difference in environment 
created no cleavage of sympathy, a miracle that does not seem 
imminent. Official courtesies, press handouts and securely 
anchored legends notwithstanding, relations between the students 
of the two venerable New England schools do not conceal all traces 
of this cleavage. Yale men are proud of the democracy of their 
college. They like to think of their freshman class as a sort of Ellis 
Island to a land of opportunity that is open to the humblest. 
Harvard men are proud that theirs is the patriarch of American 
colleges, that it will stand for no nonsense. Sub-freshmen wavering 
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between the Crimson and the Blue might be well advised to pon- 
der these points of variance in the light of their own idiosyncrasies 
before making a final selection. On the judiciousness of their 
choice may depend the difference between recognition and 
oblivion. 
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THE GODS SERVE HEBE 


By GRACE HOLLINGSWORTH TUCKER 


“Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new!” 

RosertT BROWNING 


NE September morning, more than thirty years ago, I stood 

at the foot of the old steps at Fay House, in the yard of 
Radcliffe College. I felt very much alone, thoroughly awed, trem- 
ulously expectant. In appearance I typified the “gay nineties.” 
High, brown, laced shoes barely showed beneath my “reversible 
golf skirt,” demurely plain without, colorfully plaided within; no 
asset to the playing of the game which had become so popular, 
merely a tribute to its existence. A long golf cape, also plaided 
beneath its sober exterior, wrapped me about, and a soft, gray 
felt hat with one long menacing quill and a dangerously ex- 
tended hatpin, crowned my ratted pompadour. 

There were a few such costumes in the groups that hurried 
past me, but they marked the newcomer. It soon became evident 
that most of the oldtimers had turned their academic backs on 
the habiliments of the formal world outside, and were almost 
indifferent to appearance. Long skirts trailed across the grass 
and over the dusty paths, sometimes accompanied by the rustle of 
silk flounces beneath. Here and there a hem was down or a 
missing belt-pin left a white gap between the stiff grosgrain belt 
and a sagging skirtband. On the front of every shirtwaist a watch 
hung from an ornate watch-pin, and a fountain pen was clipped 
to a starched front band, or, sheathed in a leather case with a 
companion pencil, was fastened by a safety-pin device on chest 
or belt. In many cases, long academic gowns billowed open be- 
hind hurrying students, though obviously intended to conceal 
voluminous bloomers that were on their way to gym. 

These same bloomers were, I soon learned, important factors in 
college life, and were taken to indicate either moral stability or 
moral laxity, according to the occasion in which they figured. 
During the college year we were frequently rounded up and ad- 
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monished by the Dean, Miss Agnes Irwin, and “ill-concealed 
bloomers” headed one chapter of her theme. But unless they had 
been very much in evidence in all our theatricals, the history of 
the delightful, long-ago period of “The Idler,” our dearly-loved 
dramatic society, would never have been written. It required a 
fine judgment to satisfy our mentors, and we sailed perilously 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of inconsistent standards. 

One day the Dean stopped a very well-dressed girl whose attire 
was conspicuously fashionable, and asked her how her work was 
progressing, “I had fine marks on my hour-exams, Miss Irwin,” 
was the answer. “I’m glad to hear it,”’ said the Dean, “‘You give 
so much attention to your dress, I wondered if you were devoting 
enough time to your studies.” The world, the flesh and the devil 
were clearly out of place in cloistered halls of learning during the 
late nineties. 

Miss Irwin was my first real contact with college. In time I 
came to know her as a remarkable woman and to value her as a 
dear friend. In the beginning she seemed Inhibition Incarnate. 
In those days the college was personally conducted along the lines 
of a large boarding school. The Dean showed a marvelous capa- 
city for mothering the students, and an unusually keen perception 
in judging them. Her views were reflective of her time. If, from 
the vantage point of changed standards, we are critical of her 
straight-laced opinions, her inelastic views, we feel that she, too, 
would have adapted herself to the new world, had she lived to 
study its merits. 

I saw her first standing in the door of an examination room 
where I was making up an entrance condition. She picked up an 
examination paper from the proctor’s desk and lifted it close to 
her near-sighted eyes, with a quick, characteristic movement. 
Then she looked piercingly at each of the bent heads before her. 
As we left the room she stopped me, addressing me by name. 
“TI knew you were to take this examination,” she said, “and it 
was not hard to pick you out of a group of twenty. I'll send for 
you in a few days to talk over your program with you.” 

In the succeeding weeks and months and years she often sent for 
me. A note on the primitive letter-board behind the water 
cooler informed me that I was to see Miss Irwin, and at the ap- 
pointed time I knocked fearfully on the great walnut doors of the 
Dean’s room, Mrs. Agassiz’s parlor. It was a beautiful room, rich 
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in architectural beauty and old New England furnishings, richer 
still in the atmosphere and traditions of the old Fay House. I 
always fixed my gaze on the lovely portrait of Mrs. Agassiz over 
the mantel, awaiting the moment when Miss Irwin would raise 
her bent head from close contemplation of the papers on her desk, 
and tell me what I had done. Each interview brought new evi- 
dence of her perspicacity. Her admonitions were kindly, her de- 
cisions firm and immutable. 

“You have signed up for English 7. At seventeen you are too 
young to study Fielding and Smollett. The best in them would 
pass you by; the worst in them would be magnified. Wait another 
year or two.” 

Again: “You are applying for Tannhauser tickets for Saturday 
night. You are too young to come out from Boston after the opera 
with another undergraduate.” 

Or: “Your review of ‘Tommy and Grizel’ has been commended 
by Mr. Copeland. You are now eligible for the English Club. I 
wanted to have the pleasure of telling you.” 

So it was again and again, and I was only one of perhaps five 
hundred under her care. As the months passed by, I often dined 
at her house. I heard her clever analyses of matters political, 
international, her clear résumés of papers from both sides of the 
ocean, and her gay humor over anecdotes of the coffee hour. It 
was student gossip that she had frowned on Professor Barrett 
Wendell and his brilliant English course because he could not or 
would not refrain from swearing in his lectures at Radcliffe. 
The “‘Don’ts” of thirty years ago were proscriptions born of Vic- 
torian standards, and the end of the Victorian Era was at hand. 
With Miss Irwin’s passing came also the passing of her day. 


Radcliffe had no dormitories when I entered college, only one 
when I left. Students who lived at too great a distance for com- 
muting, boarded in groups at student boarding houses in Cam- 
bridge or lived in Cambridge families, whose desirability was duly 
passed upon by the college office, and listed for the consideration 
of parents. Because of the dangers lurking in an unattached male 
(Miss Irwin remembered her Pamela!), it was college ruling that 
no student could reside where there was a son in the household. 
If he existed, he was obliged to find outside quarters, so that the 
family income might be properly augmented. It was my very 
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good fortune to be a paying guest in a delightful Cambridge home 
where there was one other student. For some reason which we 
were never able to discover, the son remained in spite of our pres- 
ence, the only exception to the rule that I have ever known. We 
frequently pointed out to him that the exemption in his case was 
unflattering to his charms. He merely suggested that he could be 
safely counted on to be impervious to ours. 

Many of the outstanding figures in the University life were 
frequent visitors and dinner guests during our stay there, and 
University topics were the order of the day. We met also a num- 
ber of charming Cambridge people who had only an indirect con- 
nection with college life. We went every Thursday evening to the 
Boston Symphony Concerts in Sanders Theatre, with Mr. Goericke 
conducting, and sometimes to the Kneisel Quartette. We saw all 
the Cambridge Dramatic Club plays in Brattle Hall, the little 
playhouse off Harvard Square. We journeyed to Jamaica Plain 
for the talented amateur productions of The Footlights. Mrs. Ole 
Bull showed us her great husband’s treasures, Miss Alice Long- 
fellow let us sit at her father’s desk by the Brattle Street window 
and lay reverent fingers on his pen. We wandered in Lowell’s 
garden at Elmwood. We went out to Concord and Lexington for 
closer communion with Emerson and Thoreau, Hawthorne and 
Louisa Alcott. In Emerson’s woods on Walden Pond we were in- 
deed impelled to hitch our wagon to a star, although with the in- 
consequential philosophy of youth, we often rumbled contentedly 
along muddy roads thereafter. 

We went no great distance from Cambridge, because the day of 
the “horseless carriage” had not yet arrived. I do not remember 
seeing a single automobile during my four undergraduate years, 
and even some time afterward we gaped at the few people who 
did own a car, even as we now commiserate with the few who do 
not. Transportation was very primitive. Sawin’s Express did all 
carting and provided a few one-horse, two-passenger cabs for in- 
clement weather or for lone women venturing out at night. The 
fare within the limits of Cambridge was twenty-five cents, regard- 
less of distance; but careful manipulating and a real social in- 
stinct increased Sawin’s receipts. When you sent for him he as- 
certained your destination, and from his order list he paired you 
off with a suitable companion, for whom he stopped en route. If 
necessary, he made the proper introductions before climbing back 
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to his seat. One trip, therefore, brought him two fares. I remem- 
ber that I arrived in Cambridge with a large, new, gray trunk. 
Sawin put it down in my new home, remarking pleasantly, ““They 
may call this a trunk in New York. In Boston we'd call it a Sum- 
mer cottage.” 

Bicycles were in great favor. President and Mrs. Eliot were 
familiar figures riding on Brattle Street. Professor Morris Hickey 
Morgan always rode down to college. Our Ecclesiastical Prince, 
Bishop Lawrence, drove with Mrs. Lawrence in a victoria, a type 
of carriage that truly symbolized the dignity and formality of the 
age. A few undergraduates drove high carts, occasionally tandem, 
and many men rode horseback. Walking, however, was the most 
delightful and popular pastime of all. Everyone, young and old, 
great and small, walked. We walked up Brattle Street which led 
to the Elysian Fields of an undeveloped Fresh Pond. We walked 
out Mt. Auburn Street to the Watertown Arsenal, to Oakley, 
Newton, Waverley and over the Wellesley Hills, across country 
and along highways unmarred by motor sirens and honking horns. 
We walked to Belmont, and through the woods at Middlesex Fells. 
In early Spring we picked violets in great quantities and jumped 
agilely over Cambridge mud. In Autumn we waded ankle-deep 
through the leaves that carpeted all the walks, and thrilled to the 
rustle beneath our feet. In the long, white Cambridge winters 
we hitched our sleds to the delivery wagons that put on runners 
for the season. 

On late Spring days we went canoeing up the Charles River. 
We drifted in under overhanging branches, piled up red cushions, 
and settled down to the Medea or floundered in The Fragments. 
If books had been left behind, an unusual occurrence, we remem- 
bered the relentless demands of English 2, and the approaching 
examinations, and refreshing our memories, we called out to the 
blue sky, 


“Once more into the breach, dear friends, once more, 
Or close the wall up with our English dead!” 


All through June when the hour was late and Finals threatened, 
we lighted our student lamp — there was no electric light — and 
sat over our books far into the hot nights. Sometimes the bell ot 
an ice-cream wagon broke the utter silence, and seizing a pocket- 
book, we dashed down the stairs and out into the deserted streets 
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to purchase little packages of sweet frozen milk and cornstarch in 
various colors. Then back to the lexicon and the atlas, and again 
silence. Occasionally the Dickey song echoed in the distance, or a 
few Harvard undergraduates, returning from Strawberry Night 
at The Pudding carolled out the important historical fact that 
“Harvard was old Harvard when Yale was but a pup.” 

Always, of course, we were under college regulations in manners 
and conduct. We could not go to Harvard Square bareheaded. 
Hair, being the crowning glory of woman, was undoubtedly a sex 
advertisement, and propriety demanded a covering for it. Shorn 
of our tresses today, are we, I wonder, less dangerous, or is the 
lipstick our substitute signal? 

The feelings of our adopted family were outraged when they 
saw a Radcliffe girl hold a match to a Harvard cigarette. They 
were blissfully ignorant of the oncoming social débacle from which 
she was to emerge lighting her own. Women, they said, should not 
telephone to men. It savored of pursuit. They were outspoken in 
disapproval when a young woman called their “exempted”’ son 
on the phone and asked him to dinner. The ensuing discussion at 
the home table was heated. Her act gave him, they insisted, no 
chance to decline. If he could not think up an excuse on the in- 
stant, he accepted because she had made an acceptance compul- 
sory. It suggested pressure; it was highly improper. Shades of the 
sophistry of 1933! The attack has built up a defence. Today is the 
reaction to yesterday. 

There were no “movies,” nor even “nickelodeons,” though in 
street car waiting-rooms we did have a chance to put a penny in 
the slot and turn a crank. This usually revealed a forbidden 
romance between a bewhiskered employer and an overdressed 
stenographer, with an irate wife in stiff sailor hat, mannish shirt- 
waist and long feather boa completing the triangle drama. Of 
course, we had an attraction much more wholesome than movies; 
football games in the Autumn and baseball in the Spring, so our 
Saturday afternoons were well provided for. 

Occasionally, in the evening, we went to a Welsh rarebit party 
in a Harvard dormitory, chaperoned by a Cambridge matron. 

he proctors, notified of the occasion, had the privilege of at- 

nding but rarely exercised it. There was always a piano, always 
‘omeone who could play it, and we sang songs from ‘““The Burgo- 
aster,” “The Geisha,” “The Runaway Girl,” Weber and Fields 
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and the Rogers Brothers, did close harmony on “The Little Old 
Red Shawl,” roared out “Up the Street” and “Our Director” 
and “Down with Yale,”? and went home at ten o’clock. 

I record, without any possible explanation and with great 
astonishment, the fact that we were allowed to have beer at these 
feasts. It troubled my parents when they heard it, but it left our 
Cambridge guardians quite undisturbed. I never saw wine or 
liquor served at any party while I was in college. Cambridge had 
“local option” and was dry during the years I was there, but Bos- 
ton was a convenient source ofsupply. No Eighteenth Amendment 
was needed to keep us in line. We scorned one of the best soda 
fountains in Harvard Square because it was generally understood 
that “drinks” were served across the counter to the initiated. We 
drank a great many cups of tea and cocoa, and we had cocoa 
served to us during all three-hour examinations. Chocolate and 
Educator crackers revived many a Radcliffe student and sus- 
tained many a flagging spirit. 


I have mentioned the moral stability we gained from gymnasium 
bloomers. I am sure more material went into them than the 
amount required today for a gown. They were baggy, voluminous 
garments, heavily pleated at the waist, longer than the sport 
skirts of today; but since they were actually, if not apparently 
bisected, we could not wear them around the college. They were, 
however, not only permitted but actually prescribed for all male 
characters in the productions of The Idler, which sponsored all 
our dramatics. Brothers and friends furnished immaculate dress 
coats, dinner coats, waistcoats, shirts, collars and ties for finished 
performances. No better dressed man ever stepped from Bond 
Street, London — that is, if you judged him from the waist up. 
His trousers were gymnasium bloomers! 

In our Senior year we presented a musical comedy, “An Island 
Idyl,” in Brattle Hall, open to the public and running for four 
nights. It was to be a gay affair, but what could we do about cos- 
tuming our female men? We consulted the Dean. Could they, we 
pleaded, wear real trousers under the long Paddock overcoats of 
that day? The trouser legs would appear for ten inches only, we 
promised. The Dean was kindness itself. She wanted to help. 
She was prepared to be almost radical, but she had a moral duty 
to perform. Suppose the overcoats should open during a perfor- 
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mance? She consented to a compromise. We might cut trouser 
legs off at the knee and sew them to these symbols of theatrical 
modesty — our gymnasium bloomers. And we did. Miss Irwin 
came to the dress rehearsal with a yardstick. The girls’ skirts 
were seven inches from the floor; the overcoats, ten inches. This 
was satisfactory. The show went on. 

Dramatics are dear to all college girls. We refused to be dis- 
couraged by the crudeness of our theatrical equipment. The Fay 
House auditorium was our theatre. The two sides of the stage 
connected only “out front’”’ where the audience sat, or in the base- 
ment. An “Exit L stage” meant, therefore, a long descent down 
narrow, winding, iron stairs, a trip across the cellar, and an ascent 
of other iron stairs up to “Enter R stage,” if the action required 
this Marathon. But we raced down, up and across without com- 
plaint or even thought of hardship. A high niche in the stage wall 
was sometimes curtained to provide a retreat in the rear, and well 
I remember a performance of Tennyson’s Princess when I, 
Melissa, came from the niche, unfolded my cramped arms and 
legs in emerging, like a locust from its cocoon, and made a super- 
human, but inevitably unsuccessful attempt to produce “‘a natural 
graceful entrance.” 

The primitive never seemed to us a drawback in any direction. 
We resorted to the “‘Let’s pretend” of an earlier age. The college 
buildings were, for the most part, simple, but the absence of 
academic scenery brought academic personalities into high relief. 
The atmosphere of my day at Radcliffe was one I would not will- 
ingly exchange for modern, material luxuries of brick and stone. 
Thirty years ago we cherished the old apple tree and scribbled 
daily themes sitting in its branches. Today we read with pride in 
the Radcliffe Quarterly of new and highly efficient lecture halls, 
laboratories, conference rooms. The modern world demands them, 
and we all contribute willingly to the Building Fund. But the 
“inward eye” of “pensive mood” sees happy groups crowding into 
Mrs. Hogan’s old frame lunch room for buns and coffee. An Eng- 
lish Club meeting is in progress overhead, and a whiff of baked 
beans comes up the narrow stair to tug at the scholarly serenity. 
So Addison and Steele met in the coffee-houses and did not miss 
the glories of the Carlton or the Ritz. Perhaps it is not strange that 
“Brown and Nichols,” “Gilman,” The Senior Rooms and Mrs. 
Hogan’s still welcome us back to the Radcliffe of our cherished 
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memories, while the new buildings make us strangers. Class Day on 
Shepard Street! No dancing in the gym! A darkened Fay House! 
“Change, indeed is painful,” writes Carlyle, “yet ever needful; 
and if Memory have its force and worth, so also has Hope.” In 
some parts of the world they are busy uncovering the past; in 
others, busy covering it up. It is one of life’s ironies to read of ex- 
cavations in Italy and elevations in New York taking place at the 
same time. Mussolini trades a New Rome for an Old; we are 
trading an Old Radcliffe for a New, but the College of yesterday 
is the rock foundation of the College of tomorrow. 


Surely no figure of college life endeared himself to his students 
more deeply than Mr. Copeland, known to nearly half a century of 
Harvard and Radcliffe as ““Copey.” I knew him first in his public 
readings at Sever Hall. They were always crowded. When every 
seat in the big auditorium was taken, this familiar figure in checked 
suit, pink shirt, black and white or red tie, would mount the plat- 
form and, with great deliberation, adjust the reading light and 
book, while he calmly surveyed his audience. The habitués, 
warned by experience into utter silence, were motionless, sound- 
less. The novices were characteristic of the usual crowd. Here 
someone coughed; there someone dropped a book or an umbrella, 
and the noise fell ominously on the charged air. Mr. Copeland 
slowly turned his head in the direction of the sound and uttered a 
dry, caustic, merciless, clever reprimand. Again silence, prolonged 
silence, and suddenly his superb, golden voice. 

Kipling readings were very popular. We thrilled to Gunga 
Din, Fuzzy Wuzzy or The German Flag. A Thackeray day al- 
ways brought that high water mark of English descriptive prose, 
Beatrice Esmond descending the stairs. Recalling Mr. Copeland’s 
reading of it, I am moved to paraphrase Thackeray’s closing 
line: “‘As she thinks of him, she who writes feels young again, and 
remembers a paragon.” There were inspiring Bible readings, be- 
ginning with Naaman the leper and his wife’s little maid, majestic 
passages from the Old and the New Testament. I have never 
heard any voice in the Sanctuary that could equal Mr. Copeland’s 
cry, “O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!’ The great 
minds of Cambridge vied with one another in scholarly tributes 
to Emerson on the occasion of his Centennial, but for many of us 
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it was made memorable chiefly by Mr. Copeland’s reading of 
Emerson’s poems. Across the years he still reminds us that 


“If eyes were made for seeing 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


Again and yet again we hear, 


*Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 


There were two other versions of Mr. Copeland in my college 
life, the great teacher of English writers and written English, and 
the host at Stoughton Hall. I was often privileged to be among the 
guests at his picked tea-parties when Minnie Maddern Fiske or 
Mary E. Wilkins or both were the lions. These were rare treats, 
but the class-room memories are the gay ones. We aspiring authors 
under twenty produced themes, stories, dissertations that seemed 
most impressive to our youthful minds. Mr. Copeland, choosing 
them at random from the pile before him, read them aloud to the 
class and commented as he read. If the author smiled in the face 
of his witty criticism, he restored her self-esteem by commending 
her understanding, sense of humor and masculine mentality. If 
she quailed or bridled, her doom was sealed. Ruthless comments 
engulfed her, ignominy buried her head. 

My first story, the romance that would appeal to seventeen, 
sounded worse and worse as Mr. Copeland’s dramatic crescendos 
revealed its hollow sentimentality. He read to the end, smoothed 
the paper appreciatively with the tips of his fingers, and said, with 
feeling, “What an excellent quality of paper this writer uses!”’ 
I laughed and saved my life. On another occasion I spoke of the 
tragic hero “smoking endless cigars.” Mr. Copeland stopped 
abruptly, arose, went to the blackboard, and began to draw — 
two long parallel lines, the length of the room. The frame at the 
end of the board stopped his progress. ‘‘I was trying to draw an 
endless cigar,” he said, “but there isn’t any more room.” 

One girl yielded to the temptation to inject a lurid note in a 
scene between the avid heroine and her supine lover. We sat 
breathless, awaiting Mr. Copeland’s comments. He paused, 
leaned across his desk toward us, and said, in a hushed tone, ‘‘Will 
someone please pull down the blinds?” 

He refused to teach Argument at Radcliffe. “How deplorable,” 
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he explained, “for women to become apt in argument. We can’t 
obliterate a natural tendency, but why cultivate it?” 

We have forgotten too much of his wisdom, but the charm of 
his whimsies often flashes in unfaded color. Who of us reading 
“John Gilpin” or “The Sofa” will forget that their author is 
called “C-o-o-p-e-r,”” though “usually pronounced bovinely and 
incorrectly C-o-w-p-e-r”? Or that the gentleman who wrote the 
famous diary must be spoken of as “‘P-e-e-p-s”? 


Straight from the seventeenth century into English 32 came 
Professor William Allan Neilson, charming, gay, courtly, debonair. 
Where, you queried, had he left his sedan chair? Why had he 
discarded his short sword? He was an inspiring teacher, for he 
reveled in what he had to teach. He loved the cadence of roman- 
tic sonneteers and the lyric beauty of the Cavalier Poets. He 
pleaded with us for a sympathetic understanding of the heart- 
broken lovers who set their sorrows forth in tripping verse. 

My theme on Sir Philip Sidney remains among my cherished 
possessions. Dr. Neilson had asserted his faith in the utter gen- 
uineness of Sidney’s love for Stella, putting in evidence the famous 
line from Astrophel and Stella, 

** ‘Fool!’ said my muse to me, ‘look in thy heart, and write.’ ” 

I offer no defence for the callow cynicism of seventeen years, the 
iconoclastic mockery of an unfledged scoffer who saw only pre- 
tense in Sidney’s passion, but after thirty years I take that folded 
paper of mine from the elastic band that binds my treasures, and I 
read with renewed joy Dr. Neilson’s pencilled comment, “I won- 
der if your own dangerous facility in writing doesn’t make you 
exceptionally sceptical about other people’s words meaning what 
they say.” 

I once had a conference appointment with Professor William H. 
Schofield, a man of profound scholarly attainments, ‘‘a verray 
parfit, gentil knyght.”’ A case of Freshman measles prevented me 
from keeping the appointment. I am unable to account for the 
flippancy of spirit that prompted me to apologize to him in verse. 
He acknowledged my note in a lyric of great beauty, and fastened 
a pink rose under the flap of the envelope. For the moment J was 
“The Lady of the Sonnets.” It strengthened my case against Sir 
Philip Sidney and Dr. Neilson! 
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English 8, also with Dr. Neilson, brought us readings of Burns 
that even Mr. Copeland could not equal. His Scotch accent 
sounded the beauty of Burns’ lines while his Scotch blood warmed 
his masterly interpretation of them, and his voice still rings clear, 

‘Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 


My one black mark in college came from Mr. J. G. Hart, whom 
we knew jauntily as “English Hart,” to distinguish him from the 
eminent History scholar, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart. He had 
a frail, unearthly look, and threaded a dreamy way through the 
maze of physical realities around him. The class, a large group 
studying compulsory Freshman literature, English 28, included a 
very clever “special student,” an older woman who had taught 
for years, and now returned for more mental provender to dis- 
tribute. Her experience, her maturity, the point of view that 
comes only with life and the living of it, made her themes quite 
different from the outpourings of the eighty-odd Freshmen, under 
twenty years of age, who formed the class. To Mr. Hart she was a 
straw that he grasped eagerly to save himself from drowning in the 
sea of our literary iniquities. He always gave her an A, and graded 
us down from her attainments. At that rate there is little wonder 
that the alphabet was exhausted before he reached the end of 
the class. We felt a youthful resentment at what we considered a 
great injustice. 

One of Mr. Hart’s lectures was devoted to a spiritualistic di- 
gression, and he expressed an abiding faith in spirits that came to 
him by night and stood by his bed. When he asked for a written 
paper on some angle of the class work, I produced a dissertation 
on “Spooks.” My mark on the course was very black indeed. I 
felt like the boy at Harvard who, after six months’ attendance in 
body, if not in mind, was marked Zero. ‘‘Gosh,” he commented, 
“T could have stayed in Ohio and got that much.” 


My father had implanted an early love for Shakespeare; Pro- 
fessor Kittredge had revealed the joy of interlinear study; and with 
one of my classmates in English 2 I used to walk up Brattle Street, 
playing a Shakespeare game that grew out of our “Memory Re- 
quirements.” One of us would quote a line from the play we were 
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then studying; the other would continue the quotation to the 
end of the speech, adding the act and scene where the lines occur. 
In this way we attained a familiarity with the text which proved a 
boon at Midyears and Finals, and has served us in good stead ever 
since. 

Prompted by a desire for dramatic ability on these occasions, we 
decided to take a course with Mr. I. L. Winter. We heard that he 
had been an actor, and we had the guileless conviction that all 
actors are masters of the Thespian arts. We never had a chance 
to judge his acting, but he proved himself to be an able teacher. 

The class, a very small one, met in the auditorium at Fay House 
at a late afternoon hour when we would have preferred a fudge 
party around the fire, but Mr. Kittredge had imbued us with an 
academic impulse, and we signed up for two afternoons a week. 
The equipment was simple: a group of chairs for our auditors — 
those members of the class not at the moment in action —a 
lectern for the student orator, a piano for Mr. Winter who directed 
the voice of his pupil by the tones of the key-board. A familiarity 
with the prescribed text was our only “home work.” Each of us, 
in turn, stood at the lectern. “The quality of mercy is not strained,” 
began the speaker, guided by Mr. Winter’s Middle C. Then, 
warned by an octave above or a third or fifth below, as the case 
might be, she carried Portia’s utterances to tonal heights or depths 
without hesitating. We ran the gamut with Sheridan’s gaiety or 
intoned Burke’s grandeur, and those of us who took the course owe 
deep gratitude to Mr. Winter. What didn’t “count toward a de- 
gree” in the catalogue has counted ever since, a flexibility of 
voice, a power of vocal interpretation which is found at its height 
in Mr. Copeland’s reading, and gives supreme beauty to the acting 
of Edith Wynne Matthison. 


Harvard and Radcliffe courses in music did not include instru- 
mental training, which was the province of the Boston Conserva- 
tories and music schools. They were purely creative and analyti- 
cal, and therefore composed of small groups. Since small classes 
were usually relegated to small quarters, my memory of Professor 
John K. Paine and Mr. Walter R. Spalding has, for its setting, a 
little room just above the chemical laboratory on Appian Way, 
usually poor in heat, often rich in the aroma of sulphur, chlorine 
and allied perfumes. To Mr. Spalding, a vigorous, dynamic in- 
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structor, we owed our slogan, ‘“The way to write music is to write 
it,’ a precept that can be successfully adapted to many other 
fields of endeavor. Professor Paine guided us through the intri- 
cacies of musical analysis with the aid of a piano, an orchestrelle 
to which we sometimes adjourned, and voluminous notes from 
which he read at length. He had lived beyond the allotted span of 
life. He did not possess the vibrant arteries with which we, his 
students, defied the falling thermometer, so all through the sever- 
ity of Cambridge winter he played and lectured in his overcoat, 
his collar turned up, a scarf muffling his throat, a black derby 
pulled down tight over his very bald head. He called out above 
a crashing Allegro Vivace the fundamentals of musical surgery, 
and dissected great masterpieces for us, even while his fingers 
were producing the finished work. He loved best the early masters, 
Bach, Handel, Mozart. He assured us that Faust is only light 
opera. He resisted the invasions of the modernists of his day. I 
am sure that the gates of Heaven opened to him while an angel 
choir was singing Rossini’s Stabat Mater — the Inflammatus, 
perhaps. Only then was it Heaven. He never had to know that 
locomotives would inspire symphonies, radio static become a tone 
poem, and street noises grow into orchestral suites. 


Economics I sounded desirable and indispensable. It was in 
charge of a very young, new instructor who has since risen to pre- 
eminence in the field of Congressional activities both here and 
abroad, Mr. A. Piatt Andrew. His appearance was entirely one of 
youth, gaiety and good humor. Light gray clothes of rough tweed 
had gained the sobriquet of “‘ice-cream suit” from the Harvard 
undergraduates. His lectures were usually rather technical, and 
we were often beyond our depth in monetary complexities and 
fiduciary problems. However, I shall never forget his clear ex- 
position of the economic side of gambling. “You have a loaf of 
bread,” he illustrated. “I have a loaf of bread. We lay them both 
on a wager and I lose. You gain a second loaf which, according to 
economic values, is of less use to you than the first loaf, since you 
already have one. Therefore I, who lose my all, lose to you more 
value than you gain from me.” This particular point remains in- 
delible, but much of what we heard we did not fathom. In des- 
peration we asked for a question period at the end of each lecture. 
Our hopes of enlightenment were vain. Mr. Andrew smiled gen- 
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ially. “The trouble is,” he replied, ‘“‘that while I could go into the 
matter further, you wouldn’t understand it.” 

We felt rebuffed at this reflection on our capacity. When our 
Spring theatricals arrived, we presented Mr. Andrew with a front 
row seat, and he accepted our invitation to attend. When the 
play was at its height, our comedienne advanced to the foot- 
lights, fixed her eye upon him, and sang of the evasive professor 
who always replied, 

“The course is very gen’ral, at the best. 
Take my advice and let the matter rest. 
We’ve lots of ground to cover 
And we haven’t time to hover 
Over points that only scholars can attest. 
Don’t struggle with perplexity and doubt. 
In course of time you'll probably find out. 
I’m glad to see you yearning 
For a little extra learning, 
But you wouldn’t understand it if I told you.” 


Mr. Andrew laughed loud with the gleeful chorus that joined in 
the refrain. He thoroughly enjoyed his discomfiture. Now that he 
has served on monetary commissions, held State and Federal 
offices, and is a recognized financial authority; now that he wears 
the laurels of France and America for his activities in the World 
War, I blush at my Sophomoric temerity of thirty-odd years 
ago, but that was, as Mr. Milne would say, “when we were very 
young.” 


Our pursuits in the Department of History brought us as Fresh- 
men to Professor Archibald Carey Coolidge, a great scholar, who 
rather lacked impressiveness because he wore a bang. He seemed 
to know all that the ages had ever recorded; he certainly tried to 
put it all into History I, and we became more familiar with 
Ploetz’ Epitome and our Putzger Atlas than we had ever been 
with Mother Goose. He was succeeded in the course by Mr. 
Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, who had a perfect marcel wave, al- 
ways appeared in faultless golf attire, left his bag of sticks in the 
corner of the lecture room as he entered, and proceeded with a 
grand manner and throaty voice to turn the pages of Mediaeval 
history. He followed the development of Europe under Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths, Franks or Magyars (whom he pronounced M6o-jars), 
spoke dramatically of “Ah-yan” supremacy, and contributed much 
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journalistic color to the social events set down with categorical 
brevity in Ploetz. 

He was so aloof in his manner that he seemed hardly to know 
whether we were male or female, Caucasian, Semitic or Mongolian, 
until he announced that his remarks were expurgated for our 
benefit, and that the ancient scandals running through his Harvard 
lectures were deleted for Radcliffe. His insinuations were un- 
mistakable, however, also the point of abridgement, and when 
he had placed historical characters of unsavory reputation under 
the flood-light of suspicion, he would remark, “Perhaps at this 
point we had better close the door on them.” 

One very amusing anecdote occurs to me in connection with 
Dr. Lapsley’s utter indifference to us. One of my Freshman class- 
mates, the simplest, quietest and most retiring of us, came to me 
one morning in some embarrassment. ‘‘Would you,” she pleaded, 
“change seats with me in History I? As we sit now, the plainer 
side of my face is toward Dr. Lapsley.” 


Professor Josiah Royce introduced us to the History of Ancient 
Philosophy and gave us Windelband for light reading! So con- 
tagious was his stupendous learning that we became almost glib 
on the Metaphysical Conflict and the Greek Enlightenment. 
We talked of Gnostic and Apologetic theories, Neoplatonism vs. 
Christian theology, as though we had really assimilated more than 
a few fragments. But the most important thing was that we came 
to love philosophy in the true sense of ¢uAogopia. We loved the 
knowledge in the course and wanted more. Our Greek with 
Professor Gulick and Professor Wright became a torch to carry 
into Phil IB. We took German with Doctor Schelling, so that we 
could gain an open sesame to the German schools of thought. 
It is told that one of the professors once gave his class a list of 
twenty books that they must read. “That is all I shall require,” 
he said, “provided that you also read all the books referred to in 
these twenty.” When they had finished ten, the list had already 
grown to two hundred. So it was with our Philosophy. Professor 
Royce let us look at it through his magic eyes, and ever since we 
have been trying to see more. Someone has aptly said that teach- 
ing is lighting a lamp, not filling up a bucket. We were given 
philosophical food, but better still, a philosophical hunger that 
should not be appeased. 
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When a questionnaire asks, “What course in college most in- 
fluenced you?” I answer without hesitation, ‘‘Philosophy 4,” 
which can mean to me only Professor George Herbert Palmer. 
Today he rests on the laurels of his ninety-one years. No one may 
know him as we knew him. Truly our day was the day of intel- 
lectual gods at Harvard. We who should have borne the cup were 
guests at the unsparing feast they set before us. 

Philosophy 4 — Ethics — The study of right and wrong — was 
constructed with us. How well I recall the first lecture, our intro- 
duction to Professor Palmer and through him to the challenge of 
life. He was unfaltering in his creed, unflinching in his denounce- 
ments, unconquerable in his faith. His ethical code had the final- 
ity and the soundness of The Sermon on the Mount. He said with 
Browning, 

“T trust in God — the right shall be the right 
And other than the wrong, while he endures, 


I trust in my own soul, that can perceive 
The outward and the inward —”’ 


We had such guide-books as Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Mill’s Utilitarianism, Professor William James’ Dilemma of 
Determinism, and Professor Palmer loved to read to us the simple 
goodness and rightness of George Herbert. But gently, surely, 
inevitably, by his vision of eternal verities, we wrote our own 
course, and with it moulded our own lives. The milestones he 
helped us to set along the road are still in our minds and hearts. 
The moral cross-roads are still marked for us. If we take the wrong 
turn now, we cannot plead a fog of uncertainty. He began his 
moral road-map with a very human preamble. He told us of the 
letters he received each year from mothers throughout the country, 
mothers whose boys were “signed up” for Philosophy 4. Philosophy 
of any sort was to them a menace to religious faith. Had they not 
read of science laying bare the facts of things, stripping the veil 
from religion, calling it superstition? Could they, indeed, think 
with equanimity of the son who, followed by their prayers, would 
now become too wise, too cynical to pray? 

To each pleading mother Professor Palmer sent the same an- 
swer: “I have for many years been a student and teacher of philos- 
ophy. I am not only a Churchman, I am a Trinitarian. My faith 
stands unshaken, secure, abiding.” Science annihilate religion? 
“Said the wind to the moon, ‘I will blow you out.’ ” 
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Having set down the meaning, character and purpose of Ethics, 
we proceeded to apply it to our own lives and experiences. “The 
liar is a coward,” said Professor Palmer, ‘‘afraid of the truth.” 
‘The suicide is a coward, afraid of the struggle. ‘It’s all too much 
for me,’ he cries, ‘so I shift the burden to you. Carry it alone.’ ” 
Truth, he told us, is the corner stone of social and commercial 
intercourse. From truth comes trust. I believe in you, in your 
purposes, in your values, in your contract with me, otherwise the 
social and business fabric crumbles and falls. He pictured our 
lives as “the pursuit of a flying goal.” Spurred by a noble discon- 
tent, we watch our aims mature, our ambitions increase, our 
standards rise. The goal, ever receding from us, leads us on. 

Nor can we forget his advice on making our lives mechanical in 
little things, what we call ‘forming habits.” “Form good habits,” 
he urged, “in the little things of life, in order to leave the mind free 
for the big decisions. I must close the drawer that I have just 
opened, but I must not think to close it. I rely on a habit. So I 
walk without thinking to move first one foot, then the other.” 
And he reminded us of the centipede who was “‘happy quite while 
sitting in the sun, 

Till someone, just for fun, 
Said, ‘Which leg after which?’ 
This set him up to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


Perhaps, however, we, as women, were most appealed to by his 
talk on the accomplishments of our sex. Concentration is power, 
but power in one direction. A man, with his fixed purpose, may 
exclude everything but his chosen field. A woman’s work is 
diversified. She is daughter, wife, mother, housewife, hostess, 
neighbor. When she has presided over breakfast, started the chil- 
dren off to school, reviewed the needs of the kitchen, done the 
marketing, greeted home-comers at luncheon, heard lessons, sat 
by the piano for the practice hour, sorted family garments, mended 
rips and rents, welcomed a visitor, brewed a cup of tea, inspected 
clean hands and faces before the evening meal, exchanged the 
day’s news at dinner, heard prayers, tucked in sleepy heads and 
laid out fresh outfits for a new day, she furnishes a theme for the 
social essayist who writes on the greater contributions of men in 
the world of accomplishments. Man, her man, may close his 
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study door, shut out the world about him, and make his way into 
the Hall of Fame, undisturbed by the details of living. 

It was thirty years ago! How would Professor Palmer classify 
the career women of today in his Constructive Ethics? Is she a 
better mother when she becomes a “‘best seller’? Can mother- 
hood also be adapted to the “machine age’? Will her price still 
be “above rubies’’? 


With Professor Dickinson Sargent Miller we studied Ethical 
Ideals of the Nineteenth Century, which gave us great thoughts 
for little controversies. Always fine in his perceptions, Professor 
Miller taught us how to handle moral problems in debate, re- 
membering John Stuart Mill’s advocacy of discussion for bringing 
out truth. We read Matthew Arnold, Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, 
Spencer, Emerson and Mill. How many of us reading Mill’s 
Liberty knew him for an outrider, warning us of our crusading 
children, who call back to our precepts that as soon as they “‘in- 
herit” a truth instead of ‘“‘adopting”’ it, it loses force. Surely they 
take from Mill their battle cry, “Whatever crushes individuality 
is despotism.” A mother, using the formula of a dying tradition 
to her ten-year-old son, asked, “Why do you always argue? 
Don’t you think Mother knows best?” With perfect candor the 
child answered, “Sometimes.” “Truth, held without proof,” 
said Mill, “‘is superstition.” 


I should like to think that there will ever be another Hugo 
Munsterberg. I do like to think that I knew the one who contrib- 
uted his fame to the glory of Harvard in that Golden Age when I 
was privileged to be a part of it. He was the most courtly man I 
have ever known, a traditional European prince in manner and 
bearing. Remembering his gracious, unfailing courtesy, his de- 
ferential, impeccable conduct, in the classroom and out, I marvel 
that he never laid claim to the privilege of being abrupt or ab- 
sent-minded, a right that we so often concede to the scholar as a 
tribute to his learning. Only a European could have achieved 
his formal charm and elegance. His attire, too, was always 
immaculate, the last word in tailored propriety. He greeted us 
with enthusiasm, he dismissed us with regret. When he arrived 
a minute late or departed a minute early, he asked our pardon 
in words of ingratiating contrition. We never lost sight of his 
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unusual social instinct; we never ceased to appreciate his scho- 
lasticism. 

His class in Experimental Psychology brought us a rare oppor- 
tunity for personal contact and conference. We analyzed hearing 
and its vagaries in individual experiments, listening to the ticking 
of his watch. We sat with him in sun and shadow, learning the 
variations of color on the lens of the eye, according to the light. 
We dissected our sensory selves and examined tactile reactions, 
and we recorded, grouped and classified our mental processes 
under his skilled direction. Sometimes we met in his laboratory 
over “‘the Coop” in Dane Hall, and there, our pulses strapped to 
his recording needles and cylinders, we registered irrevocably our 
susceptibility to patriotism, romance, horror, joy and a dozen 
other influences of daily life. He reported to us the conclusions 
reached in his Harvard classes, and we made notations of sex 
variations and type variations accordingly. 

He had just finished his book, “On the Witness Stand,” and he 
used to tell us, in fascinating detail, the processes of crime detec- 
tion that he had worked out, along psychological lines, and his ex- 
periences in aiding the law. He tested and analyzed our reliability 
as witnesses. 

The most interesting division of the course was the field of Hyp- 
notism and Hypnotic Therapeutics. How earnestly he cautioned 
us against trifling witk hypnotic forces, against parlor performers 
and public stage experimenters who might seek our aid, against 
boarding school pranks that skirt dangerously near the pitfalls of 
hypnotism. He warned us of the difficulty of removing a person 
from a hypnotic trance, of the dangers that lie in store for the will 
once weakened by hypnotism, of the great service that hypnotism 
can render if used wisely in the field of surgery, in drug and al- 
cohol addiction, in bringing control to the unstable will. 

He introduced his lecture on dreams and the psychology of 
them with the interesting statement that he had never had a dream. 
By gathering all possible details from trained assistants and apply- 
ing his knowledge of mental science, he was prepared to analyze 
and explain the subject, but he knew nothing of dreams from per- 
sonal experience. 

I asked him once if he had found his own children helpful sub- 
jects in his work. He smiled. “I have never experimented with 
my children,” he said. “I have never been willing to turn my 
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nursery into a laboratory, and the relation of parent and child is 
too precious to be tampered with.” He was, however, deeply inter- 
ested in child psychology and knew the ways of children. I re- 
member his grave mention of a child’s habit of pressing or rubbing 
his closed eyelids, in order to produce kaleidoscopic effects of 
color, a habit most injurious to the eyes. 

When he left for Europe at the end of the year, we who had been 
his profound admirers, his class in Philosophy 14, sent him, at the 
steamer, a telegram of Bon Voyage. He sailed from New York, 
and a day or two later each member of the class received a card 
of thanks which he had written in his own hand as he drew out of 
the harbor, a characteristic act. Mine lies before me now, a valued 
souvenir of a great scholar and a great gentleman. 


Some courses we took as people eat candy, because the lid is off 
the box. Hygiene with Dr. Darling was one of these. We sat 
happily and learned a great deal about Osteology, and gazed at a 
dangling skeleton, and wondered if it had figured in the pranks of 
the Med Fac and had been rescued from the flag-pole in Cam- 
bridge Common. We learned that we differed from men in the 
formation of our shoulders. Our budding feminism felt superior 
in many particulars, but Dr. Darling ignored them. At last we 
repaired to a Harvard ampitheatre for the dissection of a frozen 
cat. Dr. Darling slit the poor, distorted animal lengthwise, and 
then solemnly warned all students with delicate sensibilities to 
retire from the room before they fainted. The power of suggestion 
was fatal. For the only time in my life I registered as a weak 
woman. Having fled from the dissected cat, I am still somewhat 
vague about my anatomy. 


No account of college days is complete without mention of my 
wonderful college mate, Helen Keller. Although she entered 
Radcliffe a year after I did, the elective system, which we then 
enjoyed, brought us together in many courses. I sat at her right 
in Economics I, her able teacher and companion, Miss Sullivan, 
on her left. In Helen’s upturned palm Miss Sullivan’s fingers 
rested lightly, and seemed hardly to move during the lecture. 
But Helen’s laugh at Mr. Andrew’s sallies rang out only a second 
after ours, so swiftly was communication made through Miss 
Sullivan. Helen took her examinations at a typewriter in Miss 
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Irwin’s office. Miss Sullivan read the questions to her, and her 
fingers flew over the keys in her eagerness to report on the feast 
of learning where she had been the most appreciative guest. 
On Spring days she was a familiar figure under the apple tree 
in the college yard, across her lap a big Braille Shakespeare. 
Her sensitive fingers brushed across the pages, line after line; 
her glowing face, lifted away from the book, seemed to find the 
text in the branches above her. 

She was a joy to Mr. Copeland in English 22, our course in 
English Composition, and when, choosing from the themes on 
his desk, he came upon one of Helen Keller’s contributions, he 
brightened hopefully. He read us her descriptions, now well 
known, of her walk across the snow, with the dazzling, blinding 
sun upon it; of her first sea bath when, tossed by a wave, she 
swallowed a large part of it, and learned that the sea is salt! 

One afternoon she was invited to tea at the home of Mrs. 
Josiah Cooke, the widow of Professor Cooke, who had been well 
loved in Cambridge for his fine character and noble attainments. 
When Helen asked about him, she was led over to a bas-relief of 
him which hung on the drawing room wall. She lifted her hand, 
ran her fingers over the outlines, and said quietly, ““What a 
spiritual face!’ She loved to stand in the aisles of great churches 
when the organ pealed, for she could “listen” through the soles of 
her feet to the power and glory of the music. 

The finest story about her came to me, I think, from Professor 
Fred Norris Robinson. The memorizing of famous passages was 
always a prescribed part of our literary courses, and when Helen 
Keller took Milton with him, she learned the required lines. 
Professor Robinson planned to set down on the examination paper 
the first line of a mighty passage from Samson Agonistes, asking 
the class to finish the quotation. Remembering Helen, he put 
down instead, “Write from memory the passage in Samson Ago- 
nistes that you like best.”” Only Helen Keller set down the lines 
he originally had in mind: 


**O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day!”’ 


Many more there are, grouped on the great mural of memory: 
Miss Coes, Keeper of Marks, exponent of optimism; Dean Briggs 
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— President Briggs after my day — who, with a facility and charm 
of expression rivalled only by his exquisite humor, can still make a 
desert of speech-making blossom like the rose. He is the happiest 
speaker I have ever known. There was Professor Channing, to 
whom we owe our knowledge of United States Constitutional 
History, and Professor Macvane, who moved us to write long 
theses in French History, after days of research in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library among French Historians. Nor do we forget Professor 
Kuno Francke, charming ambassador of German Literature, and 
Professor Frederic Caesar de Sumichrast, an epitome of French 
elegance, vivacity and culture. What gifts these Wise Men be- 
stowed upon us! 


One morning in June, Opportunity called, ‘““Time’s up!” I 
stood in Sanders Theatre before President Eliot and Mrs. Agas- 
siz, the two presidents, two matchless types of the Golden Era, 
and a priceless parchment was put into my hand. It told me that 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College had admitted me 
cum laude to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. I heard the beating 
of my own heart. I lifted the silk tassel of my cap from left to 
right, a long-awaited ceremonial, and in that moment I began to 
learn what it had all meant. We have no real filial gratitude until 
we ourselves are parents. I know now that I played thoughtlessly 
on Olympus and was careless with the gifts of the gods. I am 
sending a son to Harvard. I try to gird him about with the armor 
of my experience, but he finds it ill-fitting. He is Youth. He, too, 
will play thoughtlessly on Olympus and be careless with the gifts 
of the gods, and he will send a son to Harvard. It is Life’s endless 
chain. The stage is set for us, but we alone determine the quality 
of our acting. “Freedom,” said Professor Palmer, ‘“antedates 
morality.” We cannot take into the race the knowledge that we 
gain only in the running of it. 








CONTRASTS 
I 


LEDGEHAMMERLIKE the shingles feel it pound; 


Like level shot it pelts upon the pane, 
Anon relents, now surges up again, 
Until the house is quaking with the sound. 
Whistling the trees whirl wildly round and round. 
Beneath a heaven black with bursting rain 
The ocean pales before the hurricane. 
Drenched is the wood, and all its mosses drowned. 
Now screams the wind more madly than before, 
Eack volleyed gush is heavier than the last; 
Soaked and exhausted, earth can bear no more, 
And all on edge the sea goes scurrying past. 
A great three-master, anchored off the shore, 
Lies motionless and calm, facing the blast. 


II 


With crude reflected glare the roof is crowned, 
The gaping window woos the wind in vain. 
The heat comes rolling up the lifeless lane; 

The grasses stand unstirred upon the mound. 

Earth pants and vapors like a reeking hound. 
Silent the sea, a placid glassy plain; 

The fishes seem asleep within the seine; 

And man and bird and beast are slumber-bound. 
The harbor bears the boats that erst she bore, 
And zenithward points every rigid mast. 
The clouds pile snowy where they piled of yore, 

Eternal domes, of gleaming metal cast. 
From flower to flower, beside the open door, 
Flashes a humming birdlet, lightning-fast. 
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Ill 


Bewildered, bent, he sits immobile there 
And never lifts his gray, unseeing head, 
Day in, day out, heedless of food and bed, 

Of men and time and weather unaware. 

No kindliest word can stir him from the stair 
Of that old mansion, now untenanted. 
The mistress whom he served so long is dead, 

And earth for him can offer no repair. 

For him the garden flowers no longer bloom; 
The dahlias, tiger-lilies, peonies, 

Bowing sedately in the summer breeze, 

All merge into the blackness of the tomb. 
A kitten, fluffy ball of facile glee, 

Flirts with his shoestring, rolling rogutshly. 


IV 


September. Thunder rolls beyond the swell 
Of haughty full-moon tide that piles ashore 
With windy splash and terrifying roar. 

One seems to hear a distant, dismal knell. 

Pistol in hand, three figures strange and fell 
The cove’s secluded beach come creeping o’er, 
Intently peering into ocean’s store, 

Scanning the cruel rocks they know so well. 

All rubber-clad from boot to slanting hood, 
In scarlet, heaven-blue, and yellow-brown, 
They care not how the rain comes tumbling down. 

What others evil call, to them is good. 
Bootleggers three, the bloodiest blades alive: 
Charles, David, Mary, aged three to five. 


Charles Hall Grandgent 








A NEW SCIENCE AND ITS CREATOR 
By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT! 


HE Fogg Art Museum at Harvard University was opened 

to the public in 1895. Special efforts had been taken, during 
its construction, to secure exceptionally good acoustical conditions 
in the lecture hall, yet, at the first test, the room proved an out- 
standing monument to the acknowledged inability of architects 
to provide against this disaster. Henry Ward Beecher once asked 
Richard Morris Hunt how much he knew about Acoustics. “As 
much as any one,” Hunt answered evasively. “And how much is 
that?” Beecher persisted. The architect smiled: “Not a damned 
thing,” he acknowledged. 

The use of the Fogg Museum Lecture Room had to be abandoned. 
In desperation, President Eliot turned to Wallace Clement Sabine, 
then but twenty-seven, who had just been raised from the position 
of laboratory instructor to that of assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Physics. Sabine had already demonstrated in his re- 
search work on problems of Light great keenness of insight, infinite 
patience in overcoming difficulties, absolute thoroughness, and 
fearless independence in establishing his own methods. Eliot felt 
that if any one could remedy the defect in the Fogg Lecture Room, 
this quiet, popular, and resourceful assistant professor would be 
the man. Knowing, as he did, that the problem of Architectural 
Acoustics had defied scientific investigators from the beginning 
of time, the President’s most optimistic hope was that the difficulty 
might be partially corrected. 

It was pure coincidence that Sabine should always have been 
interested in the subject of Sound. Professor Wilgus has told us 
that at fourteen years of age the boy found “great pleasure is study- 
ing the figures made in loose sand on vibrating discs of various 
shapes and sizes, emitting different sounds and notes.” Even at 
that time he “‘was greatly skilled in constructing pendulum devices 
for tracing Lissajous curves for various sounds.” Beyond this, dur- 
jng his early years at Ohio State, young Sabine had watched the 


* Condensed from a chapter in Mr. Orcutt’s forthcoming biography: Wallace 
Clement Sabine. 
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experiments Professor Mendenhall made in attempting to correct 
poor acoustical conditions in the City Hall in Columbus, Ohio. 
While, therefore, every one discouraged him, and he accepted the 
assignment with grave misgivings, the adventure appealed to him 
far beyond an ordinary scientific investigation. Even Mendenhall 
warned him that he was “undertaking a problem that fairly 
bristles with difficulties, the extreme complexity of which seems to 
indicate that a complete solution is hopeless”; and his colleagues 
in the Department of Physics looked upon his new assignment as 
a grim joke. 

Scepticism was always an incentive to Sabine. While his re- 
search work was proving more and more intriguing, this warrant 
from the college authorities to extend his horizon gave him a vision 
far wider than the actual commission. President Eliot sought the 
correction of a defect in a single auditorium; this ambitious youth 
set himself the task of forcing Science to yield to him a basic answer 
to a centuries-old riddle which still remained unsolved. 

Sabine realized that whatever he accomplished in this new field 
must come from his own initiative, so he courageously fortified 
himself against the diverting incredulity of his sympathetic asso- 
ciates. First he made a careful examination of the Fogg Lecture 
Room, and jotted down the following facts: “The rate of the ab- 
sorption is so small that a word spoken in an ordinary tone of voice 
is audible for five-and-a-half seconds afterwards, and during this 
time even a very deliberate speaker utters twelve or fifteen succeed- 
ing syllables. Thus the successive enunciations blend into a loud 
sound, through which and above which it is necessary to hear and 
distinguish the orderly progression of the speech. Across the room 
this cannot be done; even near the speaker it can be done only with 
an effort wearisome in the extreme if long maintained. With an 
audience filling the room the conditions are not so bad, but still 
not tolerable.” 

Sabine began his task by consulting all available authorities with 
practically no satisfactory results. “No one can appreciate the 
condition of Architectural Acoustics — the Science of Sound as 
applied to buildings,” he records, “who has not, with a pressing 
case at hand, sought through the scattered literature for some safe 
guidance.” * It was quite useless to study any author whose work 
dated earlier than the nineteenth century. During this period 


* American Architect, 1900. 
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theoretical Acoustics had been somewhat advanced by such writers 
as Chladni, Biot, Savart, Wertheim, Lissajous, Wheatstone, Her- 
schel, Pouiller, Helmholtz, and Rayleigh; but none of these au- 
thorities gave any definite facts as applied to Architectural Acous- 
tics. Several French and English architects, between 1840 and 
1890, had written on the application of Acoustics to Architecture; 
but their conclusions were of no practical value. 

To secure this knowledge was precisely the task Sabine set him- 
self to accomplish. ‘“Though he was dealing with a new structure, 
he was attacking a practical problem as old as the institution of 
public buildings. It had never been solved in any thoroughgoing 
manner. He did solve it — not by virtue of any extraordinary 
resources given by modern Science, but in such a way as to show 
that it might have been solved by a man like him centuries before.” ! 

For three years he continued his experiments before taking the 
public into his confidence. The loudness of the source of Sound, 
its best position with regard to the hearer and the reflecting walls, 
the complexities due to interference of sound waves, to reverbera- 
tion, echo, and variable absorption — all these elements came 
minutely under his painstaking observation. To discover which 
of these were negligible, and to provide remedies for those that 
were basically serious, formed a problem that might well seem 
bewildering. Especially difficult was the task in a city where the 
ordinary noises of the day are such that much of the acoustic 
investigator’s work had to be done during the quiet of night, 
between midnight and dawn. 

After his preliminary groping in the existing literature, and his 
study of every known optical device for measuring the intensity 
of sound, he discarded all established methods. Then he proceeded 
to consider such generalizations as were applicable, and to write 
down, for his own guidance, facts upon which he proposed to base 
his experiments: 

“The most definite and often repeated statements are that the 
dimensions of a room should be in the ratio 2:3:5, or, according to 
some writers, 1:1:2, and others, 2:3:4. It is probable that the 
basis of these suggestions is the ratio of the harmonic intervals in 
music, but the connection is untraced and remote. Moreover, 
such advice is rather difficult to apply: should we measure the 
length to the back or to the front of the galleries, to the back or 


t Minutes of the Harvard Faculty. 
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the front of the stage recess? Few rooms have a flat roof. Where 
should the height be measured? One writer, who had seen the 
Mormon Temple, recommended that all auditoriums be elliptical. 
Sanders Theatre, by far the best auditorium in Cambridge, is 
semicircular in general shape, but with a recess that makes it al- 
most anything; on the other hand, the lecture room in the Fogg 
Art Museum is also semicircular — indeed, was modeled after 
Sanders Theatre — and it was the worst. But Sanders Theatre 
is in wood and the Fogg Lecture Room is plaster on tile; one seizes 
on this only to be immediately reminded that Sayles Hall in 
Providence is largely lined with wood and is bad. Curiously 
enough, each suggestion is advanced as if it alone were sufficient. 
As examples of remedies may be cited the placing of vases about 
the room for the sake of resonance, wrongly supposed to have been 
the object of the vases in Greek theatres, and the stretching of 
wires, even now a frequent though useless device. 

“The problem is necessarily complex, and each room presents 
many conditions, each of which contributes to the result in a 
greater or less degree according to circumstances. To take justly 
into account these varied conditions, the solution of the problem 
should be quantitative, not merely qualitative; and to reach its 
highest usefulness it should be such that its application can pre- 
cede, not follow, the construction of the building.” * 

Note this early prediction, at which even the most famous archi- 
tects scoffed. Every one knew that theoretically this should be 
possible, but it never had been done, so the confidence of this 
youthful scientist was attributed to the optimism of inexperience. 
Sabine was the only one who knew that he was on the right track. 
His work thus far confirmed his original belief that the problem 
of the Fogg Art Museum need be only an incident. The experi- 
ments, while directed specifically toward remedying the unfortu- 
nate conditions there, had already carried him beyond his ob- 
jective. 

Together with the elaborate mathematical data he gathered, 
Sabine recorded conclusions which gradually accumulated to 
form a scientific basis on which the whole subject of Architectural 
Acoustics might rest. 

For his experiments, Sabine made use of a sub-sub-basement 
room in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. “Down a narrow 

1 American Architect, 1900. 
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stairway,” writes C. B. Palmer in the recent article * on “Caves 
and Cubicles of Modern Black Magic,” “‘is the shrine of all acousti- 
cal engineers —the original acoustic laboratory of Professor 
Sabine. Thick walled and low ceilinged, it is ranked at one end 
with organ pipes. At the other end is a contraption looking every 
bit like a therapeutic steam cabinet. In it the observer sat and 
tried his organ notes and building materials.” 

When Sabine first took possession, this was known as the “Con- 
stant Temperature Room.” It was in the centre of one wing of the 
building, entirely under ground, even below the level of the base- 
ment of the building, with separate foundations and double walls, 
each wall being very thick and of brick in cement. Without win- 
dows, its walls, floor, and ceiling all of solid masonry — were 
smooth and unbroken. The single door to the room was plain and 
flush with the wall. 

From its location and construction this room would have 
seemed to ensure absolute quiet, but Sabine found that the deli- 
cate instruments which he used in his investigations were affected 
by the tremors of the ground caused by the passage of heavy cars 
five hundred feet away, in spite of the care taken to support these 
instruments on piers independent of the walls and floors of the 
building. To correct this, he had the door sheathed over, leaving 
the only entrance through a small aperture at the top, over which 
a heavy slab of stone was placed by an assistant, to be removed, 
from time to time, for the admission of air. Here the investigator 
worked night after night between the hours of twelve and five 
A.M., and here, on one occasion, he came near finding an untimely 
end, through an oversight which left the slab of stone unremoved 
for what proved almost too long a period. After this, electric sig- 
nals were installed. So delicate were Sabine’s instruments that 
the buzzing of a stray mosquito in the Constant Temperature 
Room produced a noise like a dynamo, and forced the work to 
be suspended. 

The Transcript quotation refers to “‘racks of organ pipes” in the 
experimentation room. Professor E. H. Hall has recorded the 
actual operation of these pipes: “‘A standard horn or organ pipe 
was blown by means of certain air pressure till the room was as full 
of sound as this source could make it. The action of the horn was 
then stopped by the push of a button which simultaneously re- 

* Boston Evening Transcript, March 30, 1932. 
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corded itself on the cylinder of a chronograph; a good observer 
placed somewhere in the room listened intently but with unas- 
sisted ear, till the reverberation become inaudible, and at this 
instant pushed another button and thus made another mark on 
the chronograph cylinder. The interval of time between the two 
records on the chronograph — that is, the duration of audible 
reverberation after the sound supply was cut off—could be 
measured to about 0.01 second.” 

The selection of the organ pipe was a distinct departure from 
precedent. In choosing a source of sound, Sabine said, “It has 
usually been assumed that a source of fixed amplitude was also a 
source of fixed intensity, e.g., a vibrating diaphragm or a tuning 
fork electrically maintained. On the contrary, this is just the sort 
of source whose emitting power varies with the position in which 
it is placed in the room. On the other hand, an organ pipe is able, 
within certain limits, to adjust itself automatically to the reaction 
due to the interference system. We may say, simply, that the best 
standard source of sound is one in which the greatest percentage 
of emitted energy takes the form of sound.” * As Professor Hall 
exclaims: “Extremely simple in theory, but hard enough in prac- 
tice; successfully carried out because the man born to do this 
thing and bound to do it, to break through the armor of difficulties 
hiding the secret of Acoustics, had been found and had found his 
place.” 

As a result of Sabine’s observations came three general conclu- 
sions, which will be surprising to the layman, as applying to rooms 
of fairly regular shape: 

1. The duration of audibility of the residual sound is nearly the same 
in all parts of an auditorium. 

2. The duration of audibility is nearly independent of the position of the 
source (the horn). 

3. The efficiency of an absorbent in reducing the duration of a residual 
sound is, under ordinary circumstances, nearly independent of tts position. 

Again Professor Hall clarifies these conclusions. ‘‘All this comes 
from the fact that a sound-wave emitted by the source is reflected 
back and forth across an ordinary room many times a second and 
in many directions, so that, when a horn has been sounding for a 
few seconds, and has then stopped suddenly, all parts of the air 
in the room are about equally full of sound energy.” 


' Sabine’s Collected Papers on Acoustics, page 279. 
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Having noted these general conclusions, Sabine was ready to 
make the specific application: ‘Broadly considered, there are two, 
and only two, variables in a room — shape including size, and 
materials including furnishings. In designing an auditorium an 
architect can give consideration to both; in repair work for bad 
acoustical conditions it is generally impracticable to change the 
shape, and only variations in materials and furnishings are 
allowable.” * 

This was the line he adopted in attacking the Fogg Art Museum 
problem. He was already aware that, other things being equal, 
the rate at which the reverberation would disappear was propor- 
tional to the rate at which the sound was absorbed. The first 
work, therefore, was to determine the relative absorbing power of 
various substances, and he began his experiments. One can but 
wonder if Sabine’s attention to this question of absorption could 
have been first attracted by the description given by Dickens, in 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” of the old buildings near Todger’s boarding 
house: ‘‘But now these mansions, only used for storehouses, were 
dark and dull, and, being filled with wool and cotton and the like, 
— such heavy merchandise as stifles sound and stops the throat of 
echo, — had an air of palpable deadness about them.” 

All the cushions from the seats in Sanders Theatre were brought 
over and stored in the lobby of the Fogg Museum. Sabine thus 
describes this earliest experiment: “Little by little the cushions 
were brought into the room, and each time the duration of audi- 
bility was measured. When all the seats (436 in number) were 
covered, the sound was audible for 2.03 seconds. Then the aisles 
were covered, and then the platform. Still there were more cush- 
ions — almost half as many more. These were brought into the 
room, a few at a time, as before, and draped on a scaffolding that 
had been erected around the room, the duration of the sound being 
recorded each time. Finally, when all the cushions from a theatre 
seating nearly fifteen hundred persons was placed in the room — 
covering the seats, the aisles, the platform, the rear wall to the ceil- 
ing — the duration of audibility of the residual sound was 1.14 
seconds. 

“This experiment, requiring, of course, several nights’ work, 
having been completed, all the cushions were removed and the 
room was in readiness for the test of other absorbents. It was 

® American Architect, 1900. 
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evident that a standard of comparison had been established. Cur- 
tains of chenille were draped in the room. The duration of audi- 
bility was then 4.51 seconds. Turning to the data that had just 
been collected, it appeared that this amount of chenille was equiv- 
alent to 30 metres of Sanders Theatre cushions. Oriental rugs, 
Herez, Demirjik, and Hindoostanee, were tested in a similar 
manner; as were also cretonne cloth, canvas, and hair-felt. Similar 
experiments, but in a smaller room, determined the absorbing 
power of a man and of a woman, always by determining the num- 
ber of running metres of Sanders Theatre cushions that would 
produce the same effect.” 

The thrill of conquest had seized the youthful investigator. 
Here, at the very beginning of his experiments, he found that his 
theoretical conclusions were verified by results actually obtained. 
But he kept his own counsel. It was a long road he had taken, and, 
while encouraged by the progress of his self-constructed vehicle, 
he realized that each part of it must be reinforced by continued 
study of the contributing elements of his problem. 

In the experiments thus far the problem had been divided into 
considerations of loudness, of distortion, and of confusion of 
sounds. Aside from extraneous disturbing sounds — street noises 
and the noise of ventilating fans, — confusion may arise from the 
prolongation of the otherwise discreet sounds of music or the voice 
into the succeeding sounds. “The latter phenomenon,” Sabine 
records in his notes, “‘known as reverberation, results in what may 
be called, with accuracy and suggestiveness, residual sound.” 2 

He had demonstrated that the duration of this residual sound 
depended on the amount of absorbing material inside the room, 
and also on the absorbing and transmitting power of the walls; 
and now a method had to be outlined for determining the ab- 
sorbing power of the former in terms of the absorbing power of 
some material chosen as a standard. 

**A moment’s consideration,” Sabine explains, ‘‘ demonstrates 
that this method, while effective in the determination of the ab- 
sorbing power of furniture and corrective material, and, in 
general, of anything that can be brought into or removed from a 
room, is insufficient for determining the absorbing power of wall 
surfaces.” 3 This made necessary a new series of experiments. 

“Early in the investigation,” Sabine writes, “it was found that 

t American Architect, 1900. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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measurements of the length of time during which a sound was 
audible after the source had ceased, gave promising results whose 
larger inconsistencies could be traced directly to the distraction of 
outside noises. On repeating the work during the most quiet part 
of the night, between half-past twelve and five,' and using refined 
recording apparatus, the minor irregularities, due to relaxed at- 
tention or other personal variations, were surprisingly small. To 
secure accuracy, however, it was necessary to suspend work on 
the approach of a street car within two blocks, or on the passing 
of a train a mile distant. In Cambridge these interruptions were 
not serious; in Boston and in New York it was necessary to snatch 
observations in very brief intervals of quiet. In every case a single 
determination of the duration of the residual sound was based on 
the average of a large number of observations.” ? 

The extreme simplicity of apparatus and methods Sabine used 
for studying the reverberation of a room should be emphasized. 
As a part of his preparation, he dissected and made models of the 
human ear, and came to know the anatomy and mechanism of 
this physical receiver of sound so perfectly that he depended largely 
upon its unaided use in securing his data. 

For his absorption tests he utilized the simplest and commonest 
materials. The absorbing power of the walls, floor, windows, etc., 
of a certain bare room, using the Sanders Theatre cushions as a 
unit, was found to be equal to that of 146 running metres of these 
cushions. But presently Sabine discovered that the exposed verti- 
cal edge of a cushion counted as much per unit area as the exposed 
horizontal top. This striking fact was brought out after experi- 
ments made with cushions having one edge pushed against the 
backs of settees had given anomalous results. 

“Tt was then recalled,” Sabine records, “that about two years 
before, at the beginning of an evening’s work, the first lot of cush- 
ions brought into the room were placed on the floor, side by 
side, with edges touching, but that, after a few observations had 
been taken, the cushions were scattered about the room, and the 
work was repeated. This was done not at all to uncover the edges, 
but in the primitive uncertainty as to whether near cushions would 


_' In spite of the fact that Sabine’s observations had to be conducted between mid- 
night and five o’clock in the morning, during twenty-five years he never missed meet- 
ing his college classes except on the rare occasions when illness actually prevented him 
from leaving his bed. 

2 American Architect, 1900. 
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draw from each other’s supply of sound, as it were, and thus 
diminish each other’s efficiency. No further thought was then 
given to these discarded observations until recalled by the above- 
mentioned discrepancy. They were sought out from the notes of 
that period, and it was found that, as suspected, the absorbing 
power of the cushions when touching edges was less than when 
separated. Eight cushions had been used and, therefore, fourteen 
edges had been touching. A record was found of the length and 
the breadth of the cushions used, and, assuming that the absorbing 
power was proportional to the area exposed, it was possible to 
calculate their thickness by comparing the audible duration of 
the residual sound in the two sets of observations; it was thus cal- 
culated to be 7.4 centimetres. On stacking up the same cushions 
and measuring their total thickness, the average thickness was 
found to be 7.2 centimetres, in very close agreement with the 
thickness estimated from their absorption of sound. Therefore, 
the measurements of the cushions should be, not in running metres 
of cushion, but in square metres of exposed surface.” * 

Thus the square metre of cushion replaced the running metre 
as a convenient unit of reference, even though a square metre of 
open window was taken as the final standard. Sabine explains the 
general relation of these two units: 

“For the purposes of the present investigation, it is wholly un- 
necessary to distinguish between the transformation of the energy 
of the sound into heat and its transmission into outside space. 
Both shall be called ‘absorption.’ The former is the special ac- 
complishment of cushions, the latter of open windows. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that if both cushions and windows are to be classed 
as absorbents, the open window, because the more universally 
accessible and the more permanent, is the better unit. The cush- 
ions, on the other hand, are by far the more convenient in practice, 
for it is possible only on very rare occasions to work accurately 
with the windows open, not at all in summer on account of night 
noises, — the noise of crickets and other insects, — and in the 
winter only when there is but the slightest wind; and further, but 
few rooms have sufficient window surface to produce the desired 
absorption. It is necessary, therefore, to work with cushions, but 
to express the results in open-window units.” 2 

Experiments now became necessary to determine the absorbing 

t American Architect, 1900. 2 Ibid. 
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power of various materials used in construction. Sabine had se- 
cured data regarding brick set in cement from the Constant 
Temperature Room in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. Now 
he wanted to learn the absorbing power of hard pine sheathing 
and of glass. Just at this time the new Botanical Laboratory and 
greenhouses, given to Harvard University for the Harvard Botanic 
Garden, were completed. Sabine begged the privilege of conduct- 
ing experiments there before the plants were moved in. Many of 
the opportunities to measure the influence of various building 
materials were accidental, and not likely to be offered a second 
time. The promptness with which Sabine accepted these, and the 
finality of his action adds much to the merit of his achievements. 

With satisfactory data in hand regarding the absorbing power 
of various building materials as a back-log to his investigation, 
Sabine now shifted his scene of operation to the lecture room and 
the attendants’ room of the Boston Public Library, to determine 
the rate of decay of residual sound. These rooms were selected 
because they were finished with material of slight absorbing power 
— tile ceiling, plaster on tile walls, and polished cement floor — 
which resulted in excessive reverberation. 

On the platform Sabine placed four organ pipes, all of the same 
pitch, each on its own tank or wind supply, and each having its 
own electro-pneumatic valve. All these valves, however, were 
connected to one chronograph, key, and battery, so that one, two, 
three, or all the pipes, might be started and stopped at once, and 
when less than four were in use any desired combination could be 
made. One pipe was sounded, and the duration of audibility of 
the residual sound was determined by repeated observations. The 
experiment was then made with two organ pipes instead of one; 
then with three pipes; and, finally, with four. The whole series 
was then repeated, but beginning with a different pipe and com- 
bining different pipes for the two and three pipe sets. In this way 
the series was repeated four times, the combinations being 
so made that each pipe was given an equal weight in the de- 
termination of the duration of audibility of the residual sound under 
the four different conditions. 

Having added this data on the absorptive qualities of various 
wall surfaces and the rate of decay of residual sound to his pre- 
viously acquired data, Sabine attacked as the next problem the 
absorbing power of an audience. How many public speakers had 
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ever considered that the proportion of men and women among 
their listeners is a vital factor in having the voice deliver its mes- 
sage? Yet, if the nature of the building materials so clearly affects 
the quality of sound, it becomes obvious, with the question once 
raised, that the clothing of men and women introduces an element 
which demands consideration. In his experiments, Sabine re- 
garded the audience as one side of a room, looking at it as an ex- 
tended absorbing surface. The story of his efforts to secure new 
observations reveals the constant difficulties under which he 
worked, and discloses his ingenuity in creating his opportunities. 

In order to enveigle an audience with which he could experi- 
ment, he announced a lecture to be given at the Jefferson Labora- 
tory on Wireless Telegraphy — at that time a novel and popular 
development of Physics. At the end of the lecture he calmly told 
his listeners why he had lured them there, and begged them to re- 
main to assist him in his experiments. To secure his data in the 
shortest possible time, Sabine stationed nine observers at different 
points in the room, three of whom had prepared themselves by 
previous practice. His own key controlled the organ pipes and 
started the chronograph, while he and the other observers each 
had a key which was connected with the chronograph to record 
the cessation of audibility of the sound. The experimentor derived 
no little satisfaction when he noted that the point determined six 
years before, by a different set of observers, exactly coincided with 
that arrived at by this latest test. 

Sabine complimented the audience upon its patience; but what 
shall we think of the patience of an investigator who, prevented by 
rain from securing his data at his first attempt, calmly waits years 
for propitious conditions; or, on another occasion, discards data 
obtained from over three thousand observations because of failure 
to record the kind of clothing worn by the observer, or whether 
his hair had recently been cut! 

Another of Sabine’s experiments was to determine the absorp- 
tion of sound by wood sheathing. It had not been an easy matter 
to find conditions suitable for this experiment. “Quite a little 
searching in the neighborhood of Boston failed to discover an 
entirely suitable room,” Sabine records. ““The best one available 
adjoined a night-lunch room. The night lunch was bought out 
for a couple of nights, and the experiment was tried. The work of 
both nights was much disturbed. The traffic past the building did 
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not stop until nearly two o’clock, and began again about four. 
The interest of those passing by on foot throughout the night, and 
the necessity of repeated explanations to the police, greatly in- 
terfered with the work.” ! 

Up to this point, Sabine had satisfied himself that the total 
absorption of sound in a room was due to the walls, furniture, and 
audience. There remained but one other possible absorbent — 
the resistance of the vibrating air. Now he undertook to demon- 
strate that this viscosity of the air throughout the body of the room 
was entirely negligible in comparison with the other sources of 
absorption. 

Sabine felt that the two rooms in the Boston Public Library, 
having in their bare and unfurnished condition less absorbing 
power in the walls than any other rooms of their size, would show 
the resistance of the air if it was really a practical factor. For- 
tunately, also, the two rooms differed greatly in size, the volume 
of one being about thirty-five times that of the other, while the 
ratio of the areas of the wall surfaces was about twelve. That part 
of the absorption due to the walls was proportional to the areas of 
the walls, and the part due to the viscosity of the air was propor- 
tional to the volumes of the rooms. The experiments proved 
Sabine’s conviction that the whole absorbing power was accurately 
proportional to the areas of the walls. Rooms more suitable for the 
demonstration of this point could scarcely have been designed, 
and Sabine was fortunate in gaining access to them in settling this 
fundamental question so conclusively. In 1899 he reciprocated 
by correcting the defects in these rooms. 


It was thus that Sabine grasped for opportunities for experiment. 
His income was limited, and he was so cverscrupulous that he 
personally assumed many expenses which rightfully should have 
been charged against his professional work. President Eliot be- 
came much exercised over his stubborn persistence as applied to 
the Fogg investigations, which did not yield until Sabine received 
a reprimand which could not be ignored: 

From President Charles W. Eliot to W. C. S. 
[Cambridge, Mass., November 3, 1897 

Your explanation of November 3d about your expenditures in 
making the investigation which Mr. Hooper and I asked you to 


* American Architect, 1900. 
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make is very far from being satisfactory. You have made sufficient 
progress to be able to prescribe for the Fogg Lecture Room, and 
you are going to make that prescription. What the Corporation 
wants is to pay all the costs to this date of that investigation, not of 
those experiments only which certainly contributed to the result, 
but of all the experiments made with that object in view which 
Mr. Hooper and I set before you. Unless you enable the Corpora- 
tion to do this by rendering an account of your expenditures, you 
leave the Corporation in the position of having engaged you in 
work in their interest which not only cost you much time and 
labor, but also cost you money. It seems to me that, on reflection, 
you will perceive that this is not a suitable relation for the Corpora- 
tion to be left in with one of its assistant professors. You will of 
course be at liberty to continue the investigation at your discretion, 
and at your own charge; but up to this time all charges ought to 
be paid by the Corporation, including the traveling expenses, ad- 
mission tickets, and the purchase of instruments. ‘These expenses 
do not require any justification — they are matters of course in 
such an inquiry. 


The Fogg Art Museum case was officially closed in September, 
1898, when the final installation was completed. The three years 
of experimentation seem a tremendous effort when the simplicity 
of the final remedy as Sabine sums it up, is considered. No mystery 
remains complicated when the solution is once discovered: “‘Be- 
tween 1895 and 1898 I determined the relation which existed be- 
tween the volume, the shape of the room, and the location of its 
absorbing components, and the resulting acoustical quality. I de- 
termined the absorbing power of all the materials that entered into 
the construction of the room and of its furniture. I then investi- 
gated the absorbing power, making accurate measurements of 
many materials which might be brought into the room for its im- 
provement — oil paintings, carpets, rugs, domestic and oriental, 
cheese-cloth, cretonne cloth, shelia curtains, cork, and linoleum. 
Above all these, there stood out in this quantitative investigation, 
as more absorbent than anything else, felt. The particular grade 
of felt used at this time is that known as hair-felt, made from the 
hair of cattle. 

“In 1898, in consequence of this investigation, hair-felt one inch 
in thickness was glued to the walls in the rectangular spaces be- 
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tween the windows and on the recessed lunettes in the ceiling. 
Over this was stretched asbestos cloth, also of moderately high 
absorbing power, but greater than that of cheese cloth. However, 
an important consideration in the use of asbestos was its fireproof 
quality. The asbestos was placed in contact with the felt, and 
held against it by an office wire-grating. The use of this construc- 
tion was immediately successful, and it has since remained un- 
touched, the lecture room being used constantly, not merely for 
classes, but for public lectures and musical concerts.” * 

Sabine’s acknowledgment of the honorarium for his services 
contains an echo of his unwilling acceptance of President Eliot’s 
insistence that his work be placed upon a commercial basis: 


To President Charles W. Eliot from W. C. S. 

By this evening’s mail I have received a cheque for five hundred 
dollars from the Treasurer of Harvard University “for work in 
improving the acoustics of the lecture room at the Fogg Museum.” 
It is with some hesitation and reluctance that I give up the keen 
pleasure of having done this as a part of my regular duties, to 
which was added zest by its being a special assignment. On the 
other hand, I appreciate the payment as of more than its face 
value. 


In November, 1898, Sabine read a paper on ‘‘Acoustics” at the 
convention of the American Institute of Architects at Washington, 
D.C., in which he tentatively gave the results of and conclusions 
upon his work up to that time. In this, he acknowledged that he 
had arrived at an “‘approximate”’ solution of the problem, and 
announced that he was undertaking to reduce his data to mathe- 
matical formulae. This was conclusive evidence that in his own 
mind the mystery had been completely solved; for each step he 
took was so exactly calculated that he was never once obliged to 
retrace. Yet, still in keeping with his characteristic caution, he 
preferred to claim the solution as “approximate,” while he pushed 
on with further experiments to produce irrefutable evidence. 

With the publication of this paper the public first became aware 
that a new science had actually been discovered. The fact, how- 
ever, that the mystery of Architectural Acoustics was thousands 
of years old, and that, if really solved, vague uncertainty had at last 


* Testimony in the Mazer Case. 
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been reduced to a scientific basis, was too astounding to be ac- 
cepted with the further conclusive proof upon which Sabine was 
still engaged. ‘‘Because familiarity with the phenomenon of Sound 
has so far outstripped the adequate study of the problems in- 
volved,” Sabine declared, “many of them have been popularly 
shrouded in a wholly unnecessary mystery. The conditions sur- 
rounding the transmission of speech in an enclosed auditorium 
are complicated, it is true, but are only such as will yield an exact 
solution in the light of adequate data. It is, in other words, a ra- 
tional engineering problem.” ! 

Then came the announcement that McKim, Mead & White, 
architects of the new Symphony Hall, in Boston, had placed the 
responsibility for the acousti~s unreservedly in Sabine’s hands, and 
were preparing their plans for the first time in history in con- 
formity to a scientist’s ideas. When the youthful expert supple- 
mented this announcement by guaranteeing that the new hall 
should be acoustically perfect, he issued a challenge to the skep- 
ticism of architects throughout the world. 


t Fournal of the Franklin Institute, January, 1915. 








THE FLU-FLU BIRDS 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE nearest I ever came to making the Phi Beta Kappa 

was when I was invited once to address the undergraduate 
members at Yale. I resolutely read and reread Aristotle’s Poetics 
for the occasion, and delivered myself of a learned — if I do say 
so — dissertation on drama. The only trouble was that nobody 
in my audience had ever read the Poetics, so nobody knew what 
I was talking about. It was my first, and probably my last dabble 
in “scholarship.” I haven’t the faintest idea, I guess,* what 
“scholarship” is, which perhaps explains why I am writing this 
article. The fellow I shall be punching around will be a man of 
straw, so nobody will be hurt and a few may be amused. Of 
course, I shall be quite desperately in earnest, but that only 
makes it the more amusing. It wouldn’t have been funny at all 
if Don Quixote had winked when he set lance against the wind- 
mill. 

Here is my man of straw —a pleasant if rather too solemn 
young American of 23 or 24 or 25, probably with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key bespangling his otherwise inconspicuous waistcoat, 
toiling for two or three years —to become a scholar? — well, 
let us rather say to secure a doctor’s degree. In a large number 
of cases, certainly, his motive is vocational. He is going to teach, 
and without the magic Ph.D. his chances of a good job are slight. 
In numerous other cases, he is pursuing the degree because it is 
the thing to do in order to join the mystic brotherhood of the 
scholarly. In any case, he is taught that the scholar’s task in 
this world, if not his hope of reward in the next, is to find out 
something nobody has ever found out before — it doesn’t in the 
least matter what. He makes his discoveries by a process known 
as research, and in many institutions, I am told, he cannot get 
his degree until the results of his research have been published, 
of course at his own expense. 

* Yankee use of word ‘‘guess”’ acquired from my grandmother in Middlesex County, 


Mass., about 1888. I do know enough about ‘‘scholarship”’ to be aware that you cannot 
prove you possess it without footnotes. 
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Alas, I have read some of those publications, and I shall never 
be the same man again. Perhaps that doesn’t matter, except to 
me; but it does matter that good spruce forests are cut down to 
make paper on which to print the dry and dreary and almost 
supernaturally unimportant results of some young man’s “re- 
search” in an already trampled field from which human interest 
has long departed; to proclaim to the world the discovery of some 
fact nobody has hitherto discovered, probably because nobody 
before ever thought it was important enough to look for. Wow!! 
See the straw fly! 

As a matter of cold fact, there are two things about scholarship 
as represented by the Ph.D. mill, which to the ordinary mind 
are either nonsensical or injurious. First, the ordinary mind 
regards as sheer nonsense the idea that it makes no difference 
whether the new fact, the new bit of knowledge, one seeks is of 
any consequence or not. Perhaps in science, where any chance 
experiment may lead to new inventions which will still further 
complicate life and raise the tax rate, seemingly inconsequential 
research may be encouraged, though I suspect the element of 
accident in scientific discovery is really negligible. But in most 
other fields of knowledge such research, save as it may teach 
method, is looked upon by the layman as more than faintly 
ridiculous. Certainly to publish the results is ridiculous. When 
Browning sang of his old grammarian with such fervor, he seemed 
to glorify just this kind of scholarship. But it is noteworthy that 
he only sang of it — he didn’t practice it. What he practiced was 
the creation of living literature. . 

Which brings up the second point of objection the ordinary 
mind has to the Ph.D. mill, at least when scholarship is con- 
cerned with so-called literary matters. To the ordinary mind, 
regrettable as the fact may be, the most important thing about 
literature is its effect, when read or heard, on the minds and 
hearts of readers or auditors. The most important thing a man 
can do, in relation to literature, is to create it. The second most 
important thing is to interpret it to his generation in such a way 
as to increase its effective influence. In other words, the author 
comes first, the critic second, and the scholar (in the Ph.D. sense) 
a very bad third. And exactly in so far as American academic 


* Use of word taken from ballad, ‘“The Douglas Tragedy”; see Child’s English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads. 
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See the straw fly! 

As a matter of cold fact, there are two things about scholarship 
as represented by the Ph.D. mill, which to the ordinary mind 
are either nonsensical or injurious. First, the ordinary mind 
regards as sheer nonsense the idea that it makes no difference 
whether the new fact, the new bit of knowledge, one seeks is of 
any consequence or not. Perhaps in science, where any chance 
experiment may lead to new inventions which will still further 
complicate life and raise the tax rate, seemingly inconsequential 
research may be encouraged, though I suspect the element of 
accident in scientific discovery is really negligible. But in most 
other fields of knowledge such research, save as it may teach 
method, is looked upon by the layman as more than faintly 
ridiculous. Certainly to publish the results is ridiculous. When 
Browning sang of his old grammarian with such fervor, he seemed 
to glorify just this kind of scholarship. But it is noteworthy that 
he only sang of it — he didn’t practice it. What he practiced was 
the creation of living literature. . 

Which brings up the second point of objection the ordinary 
mind has to the Ph.D. mill, at least when scholarship is con- 
cerned with so-called literary matters. To the ordinary mind, 
regrettable as the fact may be, the most important thing about 
literature is its effect, when read or heard, on the minds and 
hearts of readers or auditors. The most important thing a man 
can do, in relation to literature, is to create it. The second most 
important thing is to interpret it to his generation in such a way 
as to increase its effective influence. In other words, the author 
comes first, the critic second, and the scholar (in the Ph.D. sense) 
a very bad third. And exactly in so far as American academic 


* Use of word taken from ballad, ‘“‘The Douglas Tragedy”; see Child’s English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads. 
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research in literary studies sterilizes potential writers, reduces 
potential critics (and every truly fine teacher of literature is a 
good critic) to dry-as-dust searchers after hitherto undiscovered 
facts, and atrophies the sense of literary values in the scholar, this 
academic research is, to the layman, an injurious thing. 

Of course, if you say that American academic research doesn’t 
do this to candidates for the Doctor’s degree, there is no use in 
going on with the subject. But if you are willing to admit that 
maybe once or twice it has withered a creative spirit, as the sun 
and air on my grandmother’s porch used to wither the slices of 
apple strung like beads, then you will let me continue my pastime 
of straw punching. 

I will not ask with Pilate, ‘““What is Truth?” but turning to 
Professor Lybyer’s article in a recent issue of The American Scholar, 
wherein he says the scholar’s task is “to enlarge the bounds of 
human knowledge,” I wistfully inquire, ‘““What is ‘human knowl- 
edge?’” I happen to know that a woodchuck has made a new 
burrow deep in the rough on the third hole of the golf course.' 
I bet you didn’t know that. But I don’t see why any college 
should give me a degree for imparting this knowledge. In fact, 
my possession of it indicates a vicious slice of which I am heartily 
ashamed. If my knowledge of the whereabouts of the hole also 
included knowledge of how to capture or kill the woodchuck 
expeditiously, it would be of no little value. But to acquire that 
knowledge, I should have to give up golf and take to trap making 
or the chemistry of lethal gases. So long as I am playing golf, 
the knowledge of a new burrow in the deep rough may be classed 
as completely useless and trivial information. Relevant and useful 
information would be, how to keep on the fairway. 

Down the broad green fairways of literature, to the nineteenth 
hole of the present, tramp the scholars, some of them driving and 
approaching straight and true, some of them slicing and hooking 
into pit and hazard or wandering lost in the deep rough. The 
useful knowledge they can bring us is how to keep on the course, 
how to avoid the hazards, how to reach the cup. Their wild slices 
and hooks indicate at best but ineptitude (and not always the 
ineptitude of beginners), and what information they bring back 
from the hinterland of high grass and woods is of no interest 


t Middlebury, Vermont, Country Club — length of hole 412 yds. Total length of 
course 6542 yds. 
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whatever to a person who wants to learn the game. It is irrelevant, 
and to a really serious mind ridiculous. Not to press the figure 
further, but to come down to cases, let us consider, say, Ralph 
Roister Doister and its author. This play, certainly one of the first 
in English to exhibit the sustained plotting and scene division 
learned from Latin comedy, occupies an important place in our 
dramatic history. The exact year when it was written is of minor 
importance, and to discover whether it was written for the boys 
of Eton or Westminster is equally unimportant, unless that dis- 
covery should lead to some contemporary record of the actual 
performance of the play. Ralph Roister Doister is a piece for the 
theatre. Relevant and important “human knowledge” about it 
primarily is concerned with its place and influence in the evolution 
of the stage. A scholar who devotes weeks and months to proving 
that it was written for Eton instead of Westminster, or vice versa, 
will certainly seem to an active participant in the life of the 
theatre to be hunting woodchuck holes in the rough. He has 
sliced far off the course. On the other hand, a scholar who can 
demonstrate, if only roughly, the stage conditions which de- 
termined the original performances, and show in later plays the 
influence of its form and content, will be doing a useful work. 
Even his work, however, is far less important to the lay mind in 
“enlarging the bounds of human knowledge” than the work of a 
creative theatre artist who studies the play with its historical sig- 
nificance in mind, and restores it to the stage in such a way that 
the spectators see and grasp what it contains of significance and 
enduring dramatic value. Such a theatre artist is extending the 
bounds of human knowledge usefully, relevantly, jabbing the 
last putt into the cup. By the scholar’s own definition of a scholar, 
he is the best scholar of them all. For, when all is said, can there 
be any human knowledge about literature so interesting and 
important as the knowledge of what, exactly, were the effects 
it was intended to create on readers or hearers, and what effects 
it can still create in a later age? 

Perhaps there is the crux of the quarrel between the Ph.D. 
mill and the artists of this world. Any artist knows that however 
great Shakespeare or Congreve may have been, or Shelley or 
Keats, the important thing for him to do is to create what litera- 
ture he can for his own generation. And he further knows that is 
exactly the way Shakespeare and Shelley felt, and that is exactly 
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what they did. The direct appeal to your own generation, and 
its direct response, constitute the primary fact. If you are to 
study a remote literature (and the more remote, the more it 
appears to interest scholars, as if there were something unscholarly 
in appreciation of the immediate and alive), the most useful and 
relevant “human knowledge” you can unearth about it is the 
secret first of its contemporaneous appeal, and second of what 
enduring esthetic value it may have. If it is a drama you study 
and you do not study it in relation to stage and audience, you are 
a pedant wasting your time. If you make it an excuse for philo- 
logical investigations, instead of employing philology to explain 
how and why it reached the emotions of its contemporaries, you 
are off in the rough, probably with a group of bewildered Ph.D. 
seekers as caddies, looking for the lost ball of relevant criticism. 

No doubt a scholar should not be expected to create literature 
himself, save in exceptional instances.? But he should be expected 
to create criticism, or at the least to maintain steadily a critical 
attitude. If he can tell by paint analysis whether a picture belongs 
to the 15th or 16th century, he may be a chemist, but not neces- 
sarily a scholar in the fine arts. If he can discover that in the 
year 1691 Congreve read a certain play by Moliére and perhaps 
appropriated therefrom the structure of a scene in “Love for 
Love,” he may be training himself to give testimony in plagiarism 
cases, but he is not necessarily a scholar in literature. The relevant 
use he makes of his amazing “discovery,” i.e., the critical use, 
determines his real claim to scholarship. Moliére is just as inade- 
quate to explain Wycherley and Congreve as Ibsen to explain 
Shaw, and the parallel passage in dramatic plotting is one of the 
easiest traps into which “‘scholarship,”’ unsupported by the critical 
mind, can fall. It too easily can be, and too often has been, a 
woodchuck hole in the deep rough. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, in his autobiography, speaks of the flu- 
flu bird, which flies backward, not being interested in where it 
is going, but where it has come from. It is the flu-flu bird atti- 
tude of so much scholarship, as represented in the Ph.D. mill 
and the published doctorial dissertations, which annoys alike the 
creative artists and the laymen of today. To know where we have 
come from, to understand the process of progression from the 
then to the now, to discover new knowledge of the past which 

t Dr. Dodson, shall we say? 
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will, perhaps, if rightly focussed, illuminate the present, is to 
have and to increase wisdom. The scholar of history, of literature, 
of the arts and sciences, who seeks knowledge with such end in 
view, and possesses the critical acumen and skill to disclose to 
others the relevancy of his discoveries, is among the admirable 
of the earth. How many in that mill are, in point of cold fact, 
being taught that the relevancy of “‘new knowledge” is important, 
and are being helped to develop the critical faculty and back- 
ground by which they can determine relevancy? Or, on the 
other hand, how many are being taught, by precept and practice, 
that what the ‘“‘new knowledge” is doesn’t matter; merely it must 
be new? How many are in process of becoming flu-flu birds? 

I have read many learned books, the product of long research, 
which were also works of critical importance, undertaken not 
during a probationary period in graduate school, but after sev- 
eral years of teaching or the practice of the writer’s profession. 
Whether or not they resulted in a doctorate, I am ignorant — 
also indifferent. The point is they were undertaken after the 
scholars in question had matured their critical faculties, knew a 
relevant fact from an irrelevant, knew when they were off the 
fairway counting woodchuck holes. They had also lived long 
enough to realize the absurdity of footnote parades and the 
crime of dulness. They didn’t issue ponderous scrap-books of 
“facts,” but readable critical essays which “‘extended the bounds 
of human knowledge” because they increased human under- 
standing. I have in mind, specifically (because it concerns my 
own “‘subject”) a certain book about the English stage from the 
days of Sheridan to those of Tom Robertson. The author taught 
for many years before he began this book. On his sabbatical he 
went to England to do the research. By this research he was able 
to prove conclusively the deadening influence on dramatic art 
of the theatrical monopoly and the quickening influence of the 
popular “‘illegitimate” theatre. Not only did he clear up a vexed 
problem in theatrical history, but he threw a clear light on prob- 
lems of the present, and made history a practical tool for workers 
in the theatre today. Here, then, was a scholar who knew where 
he was going, who had critical poise and acumen, who made 
scholarship and ‘“‘new knowledge” contribute directly to human 
understanding and the progress of events. 

Should it not always be so? How absurd it is to expect a youth 
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of 23 or 24 with no more critical background or experience of 
life than an average college gives him, to be able to plan out a 
research job which will lead to relevant new knowledge and fit 
itself into the progress of events! The thousands of competing 
“scholars” in our Ph.D. mill are both ridiculous and pathetic. 
Let them work a year or two years or three years in graduate 
schools, to acquire detailed knowledge and background and 
method. Then let them teach or preach or sell bonds, till they 
have matured their outlook, including their outlook on them- 
selves. By that time, many will have discovered that God in his 
wisdom never really intended them to be scholars. A minority 
will feel more strongly than ever that He did. They will also have 
discovered along what lines they truly desire to search for new 
knowledge, and what relevant end they expect to attain by its 
discovery. These men may and should now be granted a period 
of freedom for further research, and the consolidation of its re- 
sults. If the results are sufficiently important, the Ph.D. degree 
will be awarded. It will never be awarded, however, to a book 
which is not readable, and never, in the field of literature, to a 
book which is not written with some literary distinction. If this 
were done — of course it never will be — the letters Ph.D. would 
mean something in popular estimation as well as in learned 
circles. It would be a title of high distinction, instead of a mere 
symbol of so much graduate work completed and topped off with 
a thesis nobody but a few instructors and the proof reader in the 
university press will ever peruse. 

The problem of the creative artist and American scholarship 
is one that interests me even more, but seems even more difficult 
of solution. In most universities where there is a high enough 
educational standard to make discussion worth while, the research 
scholar is in full control, and at present has little understanding 
of, or interest in, the creative side of the arts. At present, it 
almost seems at times as if the scholars retreated into a dead 
literature, and poked about philology (or, nowadays, “‘psychol- 
ogy’) because they were afraid of a living and evolving literature, 
and embarrassed by a youth burning with a desire to create it. 
Anyone, of course, who has attempted to “‘teach” creative writing 
or other of the fine arts, knows that his hardest task, technically 
is to lay hold of any tangible rules or “facts”? which can be im- 
parted, or to discover any system by which “grades” can be 
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awarded. Ultimately, his technique degenerates (from the aca- 
demic viewpoint) into group discussions, into ‘““That’s good” or 
*‘That’s bad,” above all into a driving enthusiasm for practice, 
practice, and yet more practice. Stevenson, by his own confession, 
played the sedulous ape to numerous masters. But he didn’t 
study their “psychology,” nor make researches into what they 
had read. He studied how they put words together to get an 
effect. The effects he wanted to get were his own, and there was 
nothing at all to be done about that. He (and his like) merely 
went ahead creating literature which future scholars could poke 
into. Some of us would dearly like to see our American universi- 
ties centres of such creative spirits. We'd like to see the youth of 
the land who possess high talents receive other than extra-cur- 
ricular rewards and encouragement. If it is true that a piece of 
literature enlarges the bounds of human understanding — and 
it would be difficult to deny it — the creator of that piece of 
literature deserves his place among scholars, and the discipline 
of practice he has to impose upon himself, when his university 
refuses its aid, is no less a scholarly discipline than that of the 
Ph.D. candidate who pokes among the records of the past to 
discover whether Wordsworth read Mother Goose. 

But perhaps the creative artist must always be a free spirit 
winging into the sunrise on his solitary flight. Long, long after 
he has gone, the flu-flu birds come flying backwards to the nest 
whence he departed, and poke among the sticks, with much scho- 
larly twittering. Can the world be wholly blamed if, sometimes, 
it regards them as a bit ridiculous? 








THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
By EDWARD WEEKS 


N THIS June eveni: g the Graduate’s Window is open to 

those sounds which are identified with Harvard in a good 
many memories: the clang and rumble of the Massachusetts 
Avenue cars, the bells telling the quarter hour, the “Oh, Rine- 
hart!” that a Freshman now bays to the moon over Hollis. To 
lean one’s elbows on the sill, gazing out at the ivy and white 
contour of University, marking the sturdy bulk of the trees in the 
Yard, hearing the snatches of talk that drift along the paths, is 
to enjoy the illusion that little has changed since one looked 
down upon the scene as a Senior. Then one notes the absence of 
a green-shaded light in Copey’s window and remembers that his 
books, candlesticks and good tobacco-talk have been bundled off 
to an apartment house, a change which makes Hollis the poorer. 
The good Dean no longer draws his scribes to Sever 3; no longer 
does Bliss Perry’s magnetic mention of Shelley bring new applause 
in a lecture hall. Phantom, a small cocker spaniel, who used to 
cross the traffic with his master’s cane hooked in his collar, is 
dead; his master, President Lowell, is about to take leave of an 
office which he has served with distinction for nearly a quarter 
century. Harvard’s constancy, it would seem, is secured only at 
the cost of endless and often regretful change. 

Any honest survey of the past twelvemonth must begin with 
that subject it was once so polite to ignore, the question of money. 
In the next few weeks to come a good many parents the country 
over will be asking themselves just how little money the boy will 
need if he is to go to college next fall. The Graduate is relieved 
to see the efforts which Harvard has made to meet this issue 
squarely. Prices have come down, as it was only right they 
should. For the second time in two years the cost of meals has 
been reduced, the Freshmen now paying $8.00, the House mem- 
bers $8.50 for the weekly board. Secondly, a cut has been made 
in the price of rooms. The average rent in the Houses has been 
lowered from $300.00 to $264.00, and the number of rooms costing 
$260.00 or less has been increased from 681 to 1,000. Certainly 
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this is a step in the right direction even though the ideal adjust- 
ment which will work no hardship upon club-men and needy 
students alike still lies out of reach. One can hardly place complete 
confidence in the “‘average”’ figure so long as there is any consider- 
able number of individuals whose House applications cannot be 
filled with satisfaction. Today there are three groups of outsiders: 
the scattering of club-men who because of Club expenses and 
probably decreased allowances prefer not to pay the charge of the 
House rooms to which they have been assigned, next, the com- 
muters, and finally, the needy students whose applications for a 
minimum price room whether by bad luck or management cannot 
be filled. Discrepancies of this sort call for a still nicer balance. 
In their efforts to reach a happier compromise the authorities 
will have to bear in mind the operating loss of the Houses in 1931- 
1932 which according to the press amounted to $50,000. 

For the benefit of budgets, Dean Hanford has summarized the 
minimum fixed charge for a student in one of the Houses: tuition 
at $400.00, board at about $300.00, and the less expensive rooms 
ranging from $100.00 to $260.00. Adding to these the cost of 
laundry, books, clothes, etc. the Graduate concludes that $1000 
is the almost irreductible minimum for a student having no 
scholarship but willing to live economically. 

Of course, an exceptional scholar, a resourceful boy will clip 
this figure. A scholarship will decrease the cost of his tuition and 
if he can maintain his high grades and still find energy for odd 
jobs he may actually reduce his dependence to as little as $500.00. 
During the fifteen years he has been close to Harvard the Gradu- 
ate has known only two men who “worked their way through,” 
without a nickle of help; in after life he has heard both of them 
say that they would never recommend the undertaking to a 
junior, the things lost having weighed so heavily (in their minds) 
against the things gained. The catalogue today insists that a 
man coming to college must have a stake of at least $500.00, a 
statement which must be applied only to the exceptional not 
the average candidate. 

In round figures, nearly a thousand undergraduates con- 
tributed to their own support at Harvard this year past, earning 
a total of over $200,000. Jobs outside the University have ac- 
counted in times past for about half the earnings: men washing 
windows, shoveling snow, tutoring, playing in orchestras, hiring 
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out as entertainers. As these jobs have become progressively more 
scarce, the College has taken the emergency responsibility of 
creating more employment within itself. The usual corps of 
Freshmen waiters, assistants in Widener, clerks and ushers for the 
H.A.A. have been paid, while, in addition, an extra appropriation 
of $40,000 — to be repeated next year as well — has created part- 
time positions for men living in the Houses. 

For several years undergraduate orchestras have been in de- 
mand, in term and out. Whether the present stress will bring 
Faculty Orchestras into being and whether they should play saxa- 
phones or Bach has not yet been determined. Certainly there are 
those who would pay to hear Kittredge on a tuba — if only once. 
Unsettling rumors of salary cuts, of tutors to be dropped, of 
courses to be suspended have agitated the Cambridge atmo- 
sphere. But thus far Gibraltar stands firm. The University today 
employs 1600 officers of instruction and administration (i.e., pro- 
fessors and instructors) and 2800 service employees (i.e., bedders 
and yard cops). It is gratifying to report that the year has passed 
without reduction of salaries in any but minor instances and 
without direct discharge of employees on account of the depres- 
sion. Harvard’s attitude towards its staff of 4400 men and women 
is more provident than that of any other institution — or business 
— in this country (scrubwomen champions please copy). 


II 


I have touched upon individual and material changes. I now 
turn to those of a more social and academic nature. The difficulty 
of imposing a cross-section of democracy upon the individual 
communities of each House has already been alluded to in these 
columns. The Graduate, while admitting the desirability of 
starting the Houses on an equal footing, has never for a minute 
believed that “‘cross-section democracy” would in the long run 
prove acceptable to Harvard undergraduates or for that matter 
to any group of Americans whatever. Our communities simply 
aren’t built that way, as our Elks, Shriners, Masons, our Country 
Clubs, fraternities, and Somersets bear ample witness. In few 
countries are the limits between the exclusive and the excluded 
better respected than in our own. So it is hardly a surprise to 
observe that despite the elaborate efforts to equalize the recruit- 
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ing, the undergraduates in their own way have inaugurated a 
scale of segregations which in three years’ time had lent a certain 
color of individuality to the Houses, as the Graduate did his best 
to describe in his previous contribution. The threaded loyalties 
of prep-school friends, of athletes, of socialities, of scholars in 
parallel fields, and of independents can’t help but make up 
different patterns. 

Not satisfied with the trend of the House applications, the Col- 
lege has now abandoned the original system of offering a candi- 
date his free choice — at least ostensibly — of the Houses and of 
then requesting the House Masters to fit these preferences into a 
cross-section. Instead a new Central Committee has been ap- 
pointed to whom an applicant will indicate the kind of accommo- 
dation he desires and the claims he feels he may have upon any 
particular house. The Committee, not the House Master, will be 
commissioned to neutralize the preferences of each sophomore 
class. 

The men living outside the Houses — the “Untouchables” as 
a candid Master once termed them — have this year been invited 
to form a group under the aegis of the Phillips Brooks House. The 
men have been encouraged to lunch together at the Phillips 
Brooks House, and about 175 of them actually do; 15 tutors have 
been invited to their table; study rooms are at their disposal and, 
what is probably most important of all, they have enjoyed the op- 
portunity of competing as an eighth House in the various athletic 
leagues. The P.B.H. swimming team won the House Champion- 
ship and, wonderful to relate, defeated the class champions of 
Yale — a feat no other Crimson swimmers have been capable of 
since Noah was a pup. This new headquarters is certainly a help- 
ful solution to the commuter’s problem, and unquestionably it af- 
fords some compensation to the needy students who have not yet 
been able to afford the rooms available in the Houses. The make- 
shift of the Phillips Brooks House thus leaves only one group of 
outsiders to be reconciled, the rebel-clubmen. This past year 78 
members of final clubs (out of a total of 229) preferred not to 
identify themselves with any House. This disaffection of slightly 
more than 30 per cent will probably be diminished as time goes 
on and as the cross-section amendment gradually is nullified. 

Scholastically, the Graduate believes that the initiation of the 
Society of Fellows is the most important event of the year. The 
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Constitution of this Society (which will dwell in a wing of Eliot 
House) has already been discussed by President Lowell in his 
Annual Report; it has been carefully appraised by earlier writers 
in this periodical. The Graduate, therefore, feels justified in 
taking a short cut to his own conclusion. Here is a group of 24 
hand-picked scholars selected “‘for their promise of notable contri- 
bution to knowledge and thought” living in the lap of quiet 
luxury, given every encouragement to pursue their work and de- 
liberately freed from the academic regulations for degrees. By 
implication the Society clearly establishes a criterion of scholarly 
achievement superior to the Ph.D. There is no doubt that PH. 
Dism has been carried to an absurd, if logical, extreme. In fact, 
the time had come when academic advance was in large measure 
dependent upon the acquisition of this mystic symbol. It is 
naturally to be expected that the Society of Fellows will cultivate 
men more capable of research than of teaching. But almost cer- 
tainly its presence in the University will mean that occasionally 
scholars not possessed of graduate degrees may be encouraged to 
high place in the Harvard Faculty. 

In his Cambridge perambulations the Graduate has had time 
to observe that the young vines and shrubs already covering the 
foundations of the Business School have certainly lessened the 
sentry-box appearance of the red and blue scene. The Graduate 
has grown used to admiring the steeple of the new Memorial 
Chapel. The white columns of the building he feels are definitely 
too fat for a perfect fit and the acoustics within, he has heard on 
good authority, are less favorable to music than to the spoken 
word. The Graduate greatly hopes that some device may be in- 
voked to clear the air so that Harvard’s choir may once again be 
a voice to boast of. The Graduate takes pleasure in the rejuvena- 
tion of The Advocate, which paper has now bought itself a house 
neighboring its journalistic fellows, the Crimson and the Lampoon. 
Whether by this act the ancient periodical will be drawn into 
the Crimson-Lampoon feud remains to be seen. Speaking of 
feuds, the Graduate rejoiced in the fake issue of The Crimson 
which announced the election of “Henry Eliot Clarke” as Har- 
vard’s new president, — certainly one of the cleverest lampoons 
of this or any time. The subsequent developments, the Lampoon’s 
abduction of a Crimson neophyte and the publicity attending the 
removal of the Sacred Cod from the State House, did not strike 
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the Graduate as particularly funny. It was too much like good old 
Siwash. For its unconscious humor the Graduate liked best the 
change affecting the Law School. It appears that the Cambridge 
pigeons have made their roost upon the roof of Langdall Hall — 
a special love-nest being directly above the office of Dean Pound. 
Made frantic by the cooing the Dean insisted that something be 
done, and so when night fell a watchman armed with Roman 
candles stood on the grass beneath and slowly and solemnly dis- 
persed the Cambridge lovers. 








THE EDITOR’S VIEW 


With or Without Comets 
N sober fact, life has run very much its usual course this year 
at Harvard. But the mythology of the future will no doubt 
record that comets brooded over Cambridge, shaking their fiery 
tails in portent of change. For it has been a year of critical events 
crowding each other’s heels in their haste to force their way to 
the stage. The year began amid threats of severest economic 
stringency; it ends at a time when the stability of every great 
enterprise and every private family hangs on the national fortune 
as seldom before. Each day finds the country scanning the po- 
litical horizon with a unity of sentiment, and with a confidence not 
unaware of the abyss, which for many citizens of this era form a 
new national experience. This experience is reflected in the state 
of feeling in any distinct microcosm such as Harvard, where the 
minor community moves responsively to the major. And we have 
further conducted our own smaller version of the general change: 
we have made the transition from one administration to another. 
Such a crucial year in the history of the University deserves its 
own chronicle and summary; and Mr. Weeks in The Graduate’s 
Window has run over some of the principle changes, that they 
may be brought together in a single and connected view. What 
the changes of the future will be is, at the moment, anybody’s 
guess, for Professor Conant has taken ship to Europe, his forelaid 
plans not to be deflected by the insufficient provocation of his 
election to the Presidency. But in fact his packing off to Europe 
is one of the acts which have already predisposed the Harvard 
community to respect him, to anticipate in his administration in- 
dependence of mind, human grasp and understanding, breadth 
of intelligence, equable temper, and a sense of humor. 


Chemistry and the Genteel Tradition 

This is the second time that Harvard has fished its presiding 
genius from a chemical retort. But the choice of a scientist who is 
also an administrator, and known to his friends, as Professor 
Conant seems to be, for the versatility of his interests, is decidedly 
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auspicious. Men concerned with the humanities often and rightly 
feel safer in the hands of such an administrator than in the hands 
of one of their own stripe. There is nothing in the humanities 
that need baffle a man of science whose mind extends beyond his 
own sphere. Such men often produce the ripest examples of 
cultivation. Unfortunately for the world, there is much in science 
that may abysmally baffle a man trained in the humanities, no 
matter how eager his mind may be to extend itself. His intelligence 
may in no sense be restricted to textual emendation, or bounded 
by the old brown arms of the professorial chair; none the less the 
hurdle of mathematics may be too high for his stride, and the 
best reaches of his thought will receive a severe snubbing at the 
laboratory door. A scientist whose sympathies and perceptions 
range beyond his special task has the advantage of a scholar of the 
humanities whose thoughts are similarly ambitious. These re- 
flections, at any rate, may be entertained for what they are 
worth amid the general confidence, the distinct sense of expectant 
personal liking which appear to surround the election of the new 
President. It seems established that the University will possess a 
leader distinguished already for great special abilities, for general 
administrative grasp, young, energetic, and endowed with that 
unfettered intelligence which alone is capable of guiding a large 
and complex institution amid a changing and uncertain world. 


Pulse Normal 

It was a tranquil election, after all. Gossip and speculation had 
raged to a fury through the months following President Lowell’s 
announcement of his intention to retire; few weeks or even days 
passed which did not bring a rumor, said to proceed in direct line 
from some member of the Corporation, tipping the balance in 
favor of one or another supposed candidate. But the patience of 
the Corporation out-tired the gossips, and perhaps the neat 
scoop of the Lampoon also acted as a cooling agent. Few pulses 
beat perceptibly faster when the election was finally made known, 
although the Crimson’s extra must have enjoyed a very con- 
siderable sale to judge by the number of copies one could see be- 
ing bought at the news-stands. Pulses will begin to beat faster 
again in University purlieus when the policies of the new ad- 
ministration make themselves evident. 
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Anecdote 
It seems a favorable juncture, while Professor Conant is in 


Europe, to tell a story about him. The janitor of a Radcliffe 
building grew chatty with a Harvard tutor shortly after the elec- 
tion had been made public. He led off adroitly with the question: 
“What do you think of the new President?” The tutor hadn’t 
the pleasure of knowing the new President. “I see his son over 
here a good deal,” the janitor pursued. “His son?” said the 
tutor. “I didn’t know he had a son old enough to teach at Rad- 
cliffe. You must mean the President himself.” ‘“Oh,no. No, 
couldn’t be the President. This is just a young feller that comes 
over here to teach chemistry.” 


Relativity of Age 

And this, by a natural transition, leads to another anecdote, 
showing that the age which may appear to be a mountain from 
sea level is only a hummock from a balloon. A reasonably young 
Harvard A.B. happened to be sitting beside the oldest living 
graduate, Mr. Rogers, at a dinner which President Lowell at- 
tended. Mr. Lowell, with his consummate dignity, skill, and 
address, with all that can possibly be signified by the word presence, 
had spoken briefly and sat down. As the applause still resounded 
like a multitude of wing-claps, and hand bounced from hand all 
about the tables, the oldest living graduate turned with benevo- 
lent enthusiasm to the still youthful A.B., and exclaimed: “He’s 
such a dear boy, isn’t he?” 


Valedictory 

President Lowell has received his mead of praise from many 
hands, and the respect of Harvard graduates at the close of his 
official career as head of the University has flowed to him with 
increasing warmth of feeling from many quarters. His triumph 
stands visible and secure, no mere assemblage of Georgian build- 
ings, remarkable as may be the physical transformation which he 
has wrought upon the face of Cambridge; rather he leaves an 
educational community, complex, extensive, vigorous, its inner as 
well as its outer life greatly in debt to his long and resolute leader- 
ship. A life that has so tangibly written its apologia stands justified 
and venerable before the world. 

A more final separation has removed George Herbert Palmer 
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from us in the concluding weeks of the academic year. He was 
the last shadow of the great philosophical department that shone 
so brightly a generation past. The reminiscences of Mrs. Tucker, 
which appear elsewhere in this issue, were sent to press shortly 
before he died. Mrs. Tucker’s expression of admiration and of 
that debt we feel to the teachers who have most influenced us is 
therefore peculiarly appropriate. 

To contemporary residents of Cambridge the figure of Professor 
Palmer was familiar to the last. Not many years ago, he con- 
tributed to the Atlantic Monthly a brief paper in which he de- 
scribed the regimen by which he had deliberately and conscien- 
tiously brought himself to “a great age” — unphilosophic ambi- 
tion, especially for a colleague of the disillusioned Santayana! 
To readers of Professor Palmer’s little article, it might have 
seemed that he bestowed on the careful preservation of life a kind 
of austere and elaborate pains that most men in their heedlessness 
would rather die young than be forced to endure. But those who 
saw him in his latter days venturing alone through the hurly- 
burly of Harvard Square traffic, journeying to Boston and back by 
subway, intrepid if indeed not unaware amid the whiz of tires 
and the scream of brakes, might well have believed that he was 
trying to throw his life away. It is said that when he was knocked 
down by a student’s car he addressed the frightened driver to 
this effect: ““Do not give me your name. I know that my sight is 
not as keen as it should be, and that this is my fault. Simply drive 
me home.” The philosophers, truly, are the men of courage. 

The editor remembers that on one of his memorable under- 
graduate days he lunched in company with Professor Palmer at 
the house of the late Professor Hurlbut. Mr. Palmer spoke in the 
grand style of conversation, a forgotten tradition today, each 
sentence falling fully moulded, a choice and premeditated period, 
without a rhetorical blemish, without any of those colloquial 
casualties that beset ordinary speech. When lunch had been 
finished, he unconcernedly drew from his pocket a copy of the 
elegies to Edward King, the volume in which Milton’s “Lycidas” 
made its first appearance; unconcerredly, if the market value of 
the book and his own frailty were to be considered, but not 
without concern for the ‘fountain Arethuse,” and for “Smooth- 
sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds.” 

The end of a gentle and high-minded life will not go unmarked 
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or unconsidered by the wise, however ripe in age, however di- 
vided it may have been from the sympathies and concerns of a 
new and less gentle generation. 


Utility of the Sonnet 

Some remarks on Mr. Santayana in the March issue of this 
magazine brought to the Editor an anecdote the pleasure of which 
he believes it would be unfair to withhold from others. A well- 
known classical scholar wrote in sympathy with the praise be- 
stowed on Santayana’s poems, and said that he had once told the 
author himself that he had courted his wife by quoting the sonnets 
to her. “It must have been a cool courtship,” Santayana re- 
marked. “But I felt,’’ answered the scholar, “that if I got her 
with that bait, I had her for keeps.” 


Agony Column 

No magazine is complete without a column of correspondence, 
grievances, back-talk, congratulations, and personal views freely 
uttered. It has been the Editor’s hope to print interesting cor- 
respondence — reminiscences, comments on Harvard affairs, 
news and gossip about graduates and their achievements; but few 
opportunities to begin such a department have this year crossed 
his desk. If a formal invitation is necessary to bring such com- 
munications from the corners where they must be lurking, it is 
hereby extended, with all cordiality and every assurance of wel- 
come. 


Relief for the Flu-Flu Birds 

As the Ph.D. degree has steadily gained ground as a qualifica- 
tion for professional security and advancement in college teaching, 
it has steadily lost the respect of the public (who know nothing 
about it), of the shrewder undergraduates (who have direct ob- 
servation of its results in their classrooms), and of the more intel- 
ligent men on whom it has been bestowed. Particularly has this 
been true of the Ph.D. in English, which has traditionally im- 
posed, at Harvard, philological requirements which have proved 
a powerful deterrent to not a few candidates. Mr. Eaton, in an 
article printed elsewhere in this issue, characterizes the usual 
holder of the degree as a Flu-Flu bird, and the epithet, while not 
accurate to the last point of nicety, will pleasantly excite the 
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venom-glands of the not always well informed critics of graduate 
study. 

But relief is in sight for the Flu-Flu birds; or perhaps it would 
be better to say that their lot is to be made harder, while the 
prospects of the intelligent, literary-minded graduate student, 
whose instincts attach themselves to literature and the teaching of 
literature primarily, are to be made decidedly more attractive. 
Two measures of the widest importance have been initiated at 
Harvard in the present year, educational departures of liberal and 
powerful example. The one, if its principle proves contagious, 
will result in a higher criterion than the Ph.D. for the determina- 
tion of productive scholarship; the other will go far to rationalize 
the course by which the degree itself, in literary studies, is ob- 
tained, and to restore it from contempt to respect. 

The first of these measures is, of course, the establishment of 
the Society of Fellows. The first group of Junior Fellows appointed 
under the plan will begin residence at the outset of the next aca- 
demic year. The selection of the membership has evidently been 
careful and far-sighted. Many a batch of letters, many a sheaf of 
recommendations, was first winnowed and sifted; the final selection 
was determined only after personal and oral examination of the 
candidates whose claims were entitled to serious consideration. 
Of highest importance was the principle of choice. ‘The successful 
candidates presented specific projects of a sort naturally requiring 
the facilities of the University, such as libraries and laboratories. 
But more than this, they were compelled to show in heart to heart 
quizzes by the Senior Fellows that they could give an intelligent 
estimate of the value of their projects, that they could see the 
general relations and implications of the particular courses of re- 
search which they proposed to undertake; that they possessed, in 
short, a guiding philosophy, and were not merely pushing into 
blind corners and dead-end alleys. And this principle of distinc- 
tion makes all the difference. Turn the Flu-Flu bird about, re- 
quire him to see where he is going, to show a purpose in his flight, 
and you turn him into a different species altogether. Since one 
object of the Society of Fellows is to furnish cross-fertilization of 
minds by bringing together in familiar life brilliant heads working 
at widely different projects, it is plainly desirable that the members 
be supplied with general as well as special intelligence, with philos- 
ophy as well as with patience and acumen in research. 
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New Life for the Classics 

The second measure is to be found in a far-reaching revision of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in English. Briefly, the 
degree will be awarded in the future for studies in three different 
fields. The first will close with the end of the Middle Ages, and 
the traditional philological requirements, including the Gothic 
tongue, will be maintained. Here the true species of Flu-Flu bird 
(as well as those genuine and ever-valuable students of Medieval 
culture and of the parentage of the English tongue who come to 
their work by natural impulsion and taste) may disport itself as 
ever. The second field will extend from 1066 and all that to the 
present day, and will presumably offer the most fruitful oppor- 
tunities to students of primarily literary and critical instincts, and 
those who wish to devote themselves to the responsible study of 
the more modern world. It will admit a proportion of work de- 
voted to American literature, and will require, instead of the tradi- 
tional philology, a reading knowledge of Greek as well as Latin, 
and a good knowledge of the classic literatures. A third field, not 
at the moment of writing completely formulated, may be ex- 
pected to confine itself even more rigidly to the science of language, 
and to the bounds of the Middle Ages. 

Obviously it is in the second field that far-reaching innovation 
is to be found. That the change is liberal, important, and wholly 
for the good can hardly be denied. It was surely an anomaly 
that a graduate student of English at Harvard should have been 
required to show a knowledge of Gothic, but not of Greek. One 
of the most interesting and most valuable features of the new plan 
is the aid it brings to the study of the classics. Taking into account 
the popularity of English literature as a field of concentration in 
American colleges, the numbers of men whose profession it is to 
teach English, and the consequent number of graduate students 
who devote themselves to the advanced degree in the subject, no 
contemptible stimulus to the classic languages and literatures may 
be expected to spring from the new provisions. The course of 
study for the Ph.D. will be made harder rather than easier by 
the changes; the linguistic studies will not be in any way relaxed, 
but they will be more rational and more valuable. The regular 
requirement of a reading knowledge of both French and German 
is already being more stringently enforced by examination. Under 
certain circumstances, a reading knowledge of Italian or other 
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tongues may also be required. There can be little doubt that the 
prestige of the Ph.D. degree and the quality of the candidates for 
it should gain by the intelligent revision of the course of study for 
which it will be awarded. 


Book-Burning 

A call has gone out from Widener for gifts of books instead of 
money from sympathetic graduates. The call, so far, has been in- 
discriminate; any books, any pamphlets, the library has professed 
itself willing and anxious to receive. Books it already owns it may 
exchange for others needed; quite useless items may presumably 
be disposed of to the best advantage possible; but books the li- 
brary wants at all costs. 

The Editor views this appeal as a remarkable opportunity to 
be generous without pains or expense, indeed to his own relief and 
profit. He has several bushels of old Latin grammars, geographies 
of grammar school days, tracts given him in youth by a pious family, 
histories of Jemima Puddle Duck and of certain fictitious Western 
characters whose exploits once constituted the essence of life and 
nobility, but now have lost their charm. He has numberless idle 
volumes of modern verse, some of which have won the Pulitzer 
prize, others not. What to do with them has long been a family 
problem. They could not be sold for enough to reward the labor 
of transporting them to the dealers; as fuel they are worse than 
wet bark. Perhaps Widener in its wisdom can turn them to ac- 
count, and relieve some of the congestion of all too crowded store- 
rooms and groaning shelves. 

The reflection must often occur to sensible people that a good 
book-burning on a handsome scale would very much simplify the 
complexity of modern life, and prove a great stimulus to original 
creative effort by removing the discouraging effect of so many 
thousands of superior examples that now weigh heavily on youth- 
ful genius. To burn a book because it was written by a Jew, or 
because it advocates unpopular politics, or suggests that an ir- 
regular life may not be wholly unpleasant, is of course the act of 
a Goth and a savage. But a good indiscriminate book-burning, 
perfectly impartial and regardless of any criteria whatever, pro- 
ceeding simply on the principle that there are too many books in 
existence, could be very cogently defended. The next best thing, 
no doubt, is to ship all the superfluous books to Widener. That 
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will work very well until everything but books has been crowded 
from the Yard. Then, perhaps, scholars will undertake to form 
a committee to decide what volumes are worth keeping, and what 
demonstrably serve no purpose except to affront and burden so- 
ciety. It may be that the hour for such a committee is not as far 
in the future as bibliophiles would like to believe. For books are 
among the most prolific agents in creation; the rabbit pales into 
insignificance in comparison with a good folio in an antique 
tongue. Books multiply egregiously and without the least copulative 
bashfulness. Volumes of history, poetry, romance, or legend are 
always quietly coming together to breed a stout volume of criti- 
cism, controversy, or learning, or more poetry, more romance, 
more legend and history. And failing this, they produce bib- 
liographies, works of reference, atlases, and the rest ofthe tribe. 
Some industrious researcher will one day produce a bibliography 
of useless books, good for nothing under the sun but to moulder 
quietly and securely on shelves and gather dust and nicotine- 
colored spots and stains. And how much of the contents of our 
libraries will he include? A very fair proportion, surely. 


An Apostle to Ethiopia 

Since the editor’s remarks expressing his desire to publish a cor- 
respondence column were written, he has received from Mr. John 
A. Lomax, A.M. ’o07, a letter very pleasantly and happily suited to 
inaugurate such a department. It records a hitherto unknown 
episode in the acts of the apostles, and (slightly abridged) is hereby 
appreciatively printed: 


Not many friends of Professor George Lyman Kittredge know 
of his prowess as a pulpit orator, or that he once preached an ef- 
fective sermon to negroes. It came about thus: 

Several years ago, through the kind offices of Dean Briggs, I was 
able to bring about a journey by Professor Kittredge to the South 
and then on west to Texas and Oklahoma. It became my task 
to arrange the tour, stopping places, formal lecture dates, and the 
like. At the University of Texas a lecture to the University Com- 
munity on Friday evening and a special talk before the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society as its annual meeting on Saturday, enabled me 
to keep him as my guest over the week-end. Sunday morning, on 
my asking him what he should like to do, he said that he would 
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fall in with my plans. I then proposed that we attend a negro 
church where he could hear the congregation sing some of the 
beautiful rhythmic negro spirituals. Our coming was arranged by 
telephone with a negro friend, the pastor of a large Baptist church. 
Over we went to be met at the door by the minister, a black man 
of education and dignity, and conducted to a front seat almost 
underneath the pulpit. 

The presence and appearance of Professor Kittredge created an 
unusual interest in the large audience. Picture a sea of somber 
black faces, many of them old and wizened, in contrast to the ap- 
pearance of the Kittredge we all know; who sat erect, eyes to the 
front, clad in a gray suit (in effect almost white) with skin very 
fair, with white brow and with a noble head crowned by hair of 
beautiful silvery sheen. 

The service went forward. The large choir sang some conven- 
tional hymns, the minister made his announcements, and the col- 
lection was taken on a table placed near to Professor Kittredge. 
On this table, presided over by two watchful deacons, the contrib- 
utors, walking forward, placed their offerings, some of them mak- 
ing several different trips to the front, each time dropping more 
money. Some mild excitement was caused when Professor Kitt- 
redge reached over and placed a crisp dollar bill on the table. 

Then came the sermon, a thoughtful, sensible appeal for a bet- 
ter life. The minister next led the audience, without the accom- 
paniment of the organ, in singing a number of negro spirituals. 
With the choir following, evidently somewhat reluctantly, the 
audience swung enthusiastically into some of the most splendid of 
these wonderful melodies. As song followed song in rapid succes- 
sion many of the singers were soon swaying their bodies, shuffling 
their feet and gently clapping their hands in perfect unison to the 
rhythm of the music, the effect being greatly heightened by the 
shrill notes of several falsetto voices scattered throughout the 
audience. Suddenly a woman screamed wildly, another followed, 
then another. They waved their arms and threw back their heads 
as if moved by uncontrollable physical convulsions. Presently, as 
if seeking freer opportunity for the physical expression of their 
emotion, a group of these women stepped into the aisle of the 
church. All were old, with faces seamed with age and suffering, 
and with bodies bent with toil. All were jet black. All were moved 
by powerful religious fervor; but they had not forgotten their im- 
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pressive-looking guest; for as the swaying line of singing and shout- 
ing marchers, following each other in rhythmic procession 
around the aisles, passed Professor Kittredge, each old woman 
leaned over and earnestly shook hands with him. 

By this time the excitement of the audience had grown so acute 
that the minister raised his hand and stilled the singing. Soon he 
had them singing another song of a quieter tempo. ‘The old women 
found their seats; the tension eased; the excitement died away. 

Coming down from his high pulpit the pastor bent over me and 
invited me to speak to the congregation. I excused myself. He 
then said, 

“Perhaps your friend would speak.” 

“T will ask him,” I answered. Upon my whispering to Professor 
Kittredge the enquiry of the minister, he surprised me by re- 
plying, 

“T should like to speak to the audience very much indeed.” 

Whercupon the minister, after going back to his high pulpit, 
said to the audience: ‘‘My friends, we have with us today a very 
distinguished visitor from the North who has consented to speak to 
you. I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Professor 
George Lyman Kittredge of Yale University.” Springing to his 
feet and stretching his right arm to its full length, Professor Kitt- 
redge pointed his long index finger at the minister and exclaimed: 

“Harvard, if you please.” 

Even in a company of negroes in far-away Texas where dis- 
tinctions between Yale and Harvard are at least not so intense 
as to promote civil war, our great English scholar insisted on 
sailing under his own colors. 

Again Professor Kittredge surprised me. Instead of speaking 
from where he stood, he walked up on the platform, climbed into 
the tall pulpit by the side of the negro minister and stood there, a 
dramatic and impressive figure whose voice as he began trembled 
with emotion. 

And what did he say? That is a story all in itself. I will add 
only that my negro friends yet speak of that occasion and want to 
know when he will come again; and the minister never meets me 
without sending “the Professor” his regards. 
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THE GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


N a year of exigence, our subscribers were asked to accept a 

diminished magazine, conscious of its limitations but anxious to 
redeem them. It promised to enlarge itself as quickly as possible, 
that it might better represent the writings, policies, achievements, 
and problems, of men who have any share in the University. 

The present number is a step in fulfillment of this promise. 
It has been liberally expanded in size beyond the preceding num- 
bers of the current volume. Its frontispiece symbolizes a great 
stage of Harvard at a moment of relative completeness, the stage 
to which the University has been brought by an eminent Presi- 
dent, great in Harvard history, on the eve of his retirement. 

The other contents, whether the new letters of William and 
Henry James edited by Professor Perry, or the reminiscences of 
Mrs. Tucker, presenting Harvard and Radcliffe of a very differ- 
ent day, or the temperamental contrast of two traditional rivals 
by a Yale graduate now in the Harvard Law School, should in- 
terest the natural audience of the magazine. 

For the future we have ambitious plans. We expect to continue 
to publish larger issues than this year; to secure varied and interest- 
ing material by, about, or of interest to, Harvard graduates; and 
to illustrate suitable phases of the University with good plates. 

We take pleasure in announcing for publication next fall, as 
part of a wide program already in preparation, “Harvard 
Seals and Arms,” by Samuel Eliot Morison, with four pages of 
reproductions; this year’s Phi Beta Kappa address by Wilbur L. 
Cross, Governor of Connecticut; and “Madame Geneva,” an 
amusing literary paper by a younger graduate, Edward B. Hall. 
Edward Weeks will continue to contribute “The Graduate’s 
Window,” and Beverley M. Bowie the articles on student life. 

If you have enjoyed the Graduates’ Magazine, if you believe 
in its future, if you wish to be acquainted with further issues, may 
we have your subscription promptly, and your good word with 
other potential subscribers, so that our undertaking for the future 
can go forward with a sure footing. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
By BEVERLEY M. BOWIE 


T was approximately three-thirty in the morning of a certain 

June 14th when the last attempt on John Harvard was made. 
Two freshmen clad in dark suits, hats sunk to eyelevel, and tennis- 
shoes to assure a noiseless withdrawal, left their dormitory in 
the yard, shook hands in silent farewell, and proceeded with care- 
fully normal tread toward University Hall. They had gauged their 
arrival with proper consideration of meteorological conditions; 
the moon was blanketed behind a solid mass of clouds drifting 
slowly to the west, and a small mist made it hard to see very far. 
At each end of the Hall a single bulb brazened out the fog with 
disgusting impersonal steadiness, throwing its light with apparent 
impartiality on lawn and building alike, but in reality, one could 
see, sending its sharpest rays over to the St. Gaudens statue. The 
two nighthawks resented this obviously intentional act of pro- 
prietorship. Perhaps it would be better to circle the hostile edifice 
first, just to be quite sure that no paunchy figure kept watch on 
the other side. When this particular fear was dispelled, they strode 
quickly up to J. Harvard himself, ready to dispatch the business 
immediately. Placing the paint-can on John’s lap, one of the men 
stepped into the cupped hands of the other and pulled himself up 
beside the bronzed Puritan. 

Having dipped the brush deep in the oily enamel, he pressed 
it fondly against John’s right breast and drew a wobbly but broad 
stripe down to the waist. Then again on the left side, carefully, 
surely, artistically. He was just finishing the connecting crossbar 
to this magnificent H when a distinct “tock” on the pavement 
brought the sitting to an abrupt close. Dropping to the ground in 
a cold panic, the painter joined his companion in sprinting full 
speed toward Sever and out the nearest gate to safety. When the 
two reappeared after breakfast at the scene of the crime, it was to 
find the night’s work obliterated, the plan a failure. 

But it was a good attempt, nevertheless, and had it been success- 
ful might even have merited a place beside the great stunts of 
Harvard history. It lacked the broad imaginative sweep and the 
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subtleties of the Old Masters, yet it made up for these failings 
somewhat in the honest simplicity of its design and execution. 
And its authors were but freshmen. They knew nothing, or almost 
nothing, of the glories of the past. Little they recked of that 
brilliant period between 1779 and 1822 when the students had 
complete charge of the town fire apparatus in Holden Chapel and 
attended every conflagration in full force with full importance, 
though the fire might occasionally have been visible only to keen 
academic eyes. This is not to infer, of course, that students prior to 
1779 did not provide amusement for themselves and trouble for 
the college officials. John Winthrop in his journal takes note ot 
disturbances which resulted in a quick decrease in the enrollment; 
it was also widely known that raids were systematically being made 
on Captain Gookin’s hens; and the culmination of discontent with 
University food was the Rebelliad of glorious memory. But such 
things as these cannot properly be brought under the head of 
“‘pranks,”’ however loosely we use the word, for there was in them 
too strong an element of utilitarianism, too little of madness for 
its own sake. 

But it was not until the epoch of 1814-1825 that a true collective 
effort was made to inject a note of humor into the Calvinistic 
atmosphere. For at about this time sprang up the justly famous 
Med. Fac. Society. It leapt into being somewhere in the gloomy 
upper chamber of Holden Chapel, a room in which “sepulchral 
lectures in anatomy” were given to a chosen few over the one 
cadaver allowed the department each year. From these entrancing 
quarters the spirit of the Med. Fac. spread over the whole college, 
nor could one clubroom, so far as we know, confine its venture- 
some body. Its entrance requirements were exclusively strict: the 
candidate must perform with éclat a stunt which, if his fine hand 
were detected in it, would mean immediate, terrific expulsion. 
Of the size or composition of the Med. Fac. little is known; one’s 
roommate might love you as a brother and hold your hand as the 
team went down to defeat, but if he was a member of the society you 
would never know it until Commencement was a thing of the past. 
Among the many coups scored by the Med. Fac. the most notori- 
ous was the sending of a fake degree to the Czar of Russia, who in 
his slightly muddled condition was properly flattered and promptly 
sent back a suitable gift to the donors. Another of the pastimes 
initiated and encouraged by the Society was the almost annual 
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blowing-up of the college pump in the yard; the recurrent catas- 
trophe finally caused the University to give up the whole pretense 
and establish washrooms in the dormitories. At another time a 
candidate for a Med. Fac. degree with honors enthusiastically 
plastered University Hall with the slogan “The college is going 
to hell in a hack.” Some time after these writings on the wall 
the John Harvard statue was so thickly coated with crimson 
enamel that a considerable layer of John’s epidermis had to be 
removed before the pristine green-mouldy appearance could be 
restored. 

But in addition to these individual sorties, there have been 
group activities of a traditional nature. Once a year, the first 
Monday in September, the Freshmen met forcefully with the 
Sophomores and joined battle, trying either to eradicate them or 
to drive them from the Yard. Battered noses, black eyes, and 
broken ankles were the customary casualties of this “Bloody Mon- 
day”; lead pipes and rocks were resorted to very seldom, and the 
number of fatalities was kept surprisingly low. After one of these 
Boston tea-parties the Yard was usually unrecognizable and had 
to be rearranged by memory. The date at which these annual 
get-together affairs first began is still a matter of doubt; they lasted 
well into the 2oth century, at any rate, and have been mourned for 
ever since. The logical twin to Bloody Monday was the Tech 
Riot, an event which was of a more or less spontaneous nature and 
consisted of the massed attack of one student body on the other, 
usually as the culmination of a torchlight parade down Mass. 
Avenue. It was only a few years ago that these splendid social 
fracases were discontinued; the last attempt to summon up the 
blood feud failed coldly when a delegation from M.I.T. marched 
up to Harvard Square without resistance or reception. It was a 
sad day for all graduates. 

This brief account of student diseases brings us well into very 
modern times. In 1901 the Lampoon brought out a spurious issue 
of the Crimson, announcing in the editorial columns that the 
Crimson was prepared to refund one dollar to each of its subscrib- 
ers on the presentation of a receipt stub the next morning. In 1914 
came the biggest organized riot the world had ever seen; and it 
was not long before Harvard had sent its forces out with drum and 
shout. Then, just before the October crash of ’29, occurred the 
great riot which ended in the burning of the night fence of the 
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University Theatre. But it was not an age solely of mass exploits. 
After a machine-gun had been stolen from the Military Ball, the 
clapper of Memorial Hall had disappeared, and sofas on Beacon 
Street removed from one house and deposited in another, com- 
pletely without authorization, rumors were rife that the Med. Fac. 
had been revived to full glory. Later on in the spring of 1932 a 
most magnificent riot broke out in the Yard, spread to Radcliffe, 
and filled the Square with some three thousand participants, 
several fire-engines, tear-gas bombs, and policemen of all sorts. 
The noise of this burst of academic feeling is still hovering in the 
air, though this year’s March and April have brought two wonder- 
ful new items to add to our collection of college eruptions. In 
March the Lampoon published another parody of the Crimson, 
but this time with more success, for its headlines announced that 
Henry Eliot Clarke had been elected President of the University, 
a fact quite new to the Corporation and the Overseers, but which 
nevertheless seriously perturbed the college and just escaped being 
telegraphed around the world as veritable news. Following this 
event by a few weeks came the theft of the Sacred Cod of Massa- 
chusetts by the Lampoon again. This four-foot wooden emblem of 
the state’s prowess and prosperity was snatched from its moorings 
“where it swung lazily in the breeze of State House oratory,” 
and conveyed none knows whither. The story that followed it was 
long and thrilling; it includes the kidnapping of a Crimson editor 
by Lampy’s men, a storming of the latter’s building and the 
removal from it of Arthur the Alligator and other pets, the com- 
plete exposé by the Crimson of the foul motives behind the Lam- 
poon’s actions, and the final restoration of the cod after a secret 
meeting with Major Apted, who was forthwith promoted to 
colonel for his heroic actions in the case. 

The future of student pranks and rebellions is altogether too hazy 
to warrant crystal-gazing. But it might be well to evaluate the 
modern versions of an ancient pastime. One hears from time to 
time that contemporary outbursts are in bad taste and “bush- 
league stuff” in comparison with the winsome frolics of yesterday. 
It is not a particularly vital question, but it is somewhat illustrative 
of the peculiar decay affecting graduate minds. Perhaps there is 
something today more “bush-league” than the venerable Bloody 
Monday, but we are unaware of its existence. The riots of ’28 
and ’32 were fully as enjoyable as the Mauling of Tech used to be; 
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that “‘private property was placed in jeopardy” and “traffic ob- 
structed” cannot conceivably be placed at the door of the student. 
The more inconsiderate of the mob’s actions were motivated by 
the Cambridge proletariat which joined the fun with intent to do 
things in a large way. And certainly, there has been nothing 
comparable in the old days to the very excellent Lampoon hoax 
on Henry Eliot Clarke; nor anything so grand as the theft of the 
Sacred Cod. To say that the latter prank was done to increase the 
magazine’s circulation, is not to impair its worth. All pranks are 
done for the doer’s publicity or the discomfiture of the victim; in 
this case both objectives were realized. 

It is true, however, that the post-war generation has not done its 
bit in a determined fashion to raise the level of Harvard pranks 
and fracases, a level which is higher than most colleges and loftier 
than anything in our own history. In particular could the oc- 
casional] thefts and hoaxes be lifted to the rank of art; riots and such 
cannot be dealt with so easily, since they are in essence group 
action and wholly spontaneous. There are difficulties obstructing 
our plan, of course. As long as subways run to Boston, automobiles 
to Wellesley, and movie theatres abound in the land, as long as 
the University is decentralized and mobile, it will be very hard to 
do anything really worthwhile in the line of satiric hoaxes and 
stunts. But these blocks could be surmounted if a real revival of 
interest in such things began. What is needed most is the genuine 
resurrection of the Med. Fac. In so far as one can tell, the Society 
has been non-existent at least since the War; its hand cannot be 
detected in any recent activities. “A splurge of humor makes the 
college kin,” as one man remarked after the March and April 
triumphs of this year; and undoubtedly the work of the new Med. 
Fac. might have just that effect. There are few things on which the 
University as a unit can meet in common feeling; but a well- 
directed, cleverly executed prank is one of them. Tae Med. Fac. 
is dead; long live the Med. Fac! 
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Twenty Years of Federal 
Reserve Policy 
* By Seymour E. Harris 
The most thorough and comprehensive study of 
the Federal Reserve system and its policies that 
has yet been made. Clear, vigorous, accurate, 
it will appeal to the general reader interested 
in banking and finance. $7.50 


The French International 
Accounts 1880-1913 
By Harry D. White 
A detailed examination of the French inter- 
national accounts made with a view to testing 
and verifying the theory of international trade, 
especially as regards the mechanism of adjust- 
ment and the movement of gold. $4.00 


Interregional and Inter- 
national Trade 
By Bertil Ohlin 
Indispensable to every student of the territorial 


division of labor, of domestic and foreign ex- 
change, and of international payments. $5.00 


Administrative Tribunals 
and the Rules of Evidence 
By Harold M. Stephens 
Studies the question of how far the common- 
law rules of evidence are applicable to the hear- 
ings of such tribunals as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion, Tax Boards, and Immigration Boards. 
$2.50 


Force in Peace 


By Albert E. Hindmarsh 
Bombardment, occupation of territory, block- 
ade, and intervention — force short of war — 
have made our technically peaceful era seem 
actually a time of war; the possibility of real 
peace through law is Dr. Hindmarsh’s wane 7 

2.50 


Local Government 
By Murray Seasongood 
“Tt is a most heartening book and makes a 
triumphant and overwhelming answer to all de- 
featists of whatever cult or ism who insist that 
democracy has failed... A rich and notable con- 
tribution.”” — New York Times. $1.50 





The New Dentistry 
By Dean L. M. S. Miner 
Dean Miner discusses the past history, the pre- 
sent plans, and the possible future developments 
of a vitally important science that is reaching 
out into new fields of biological research and 
finding new ways to general health. $2.00 


The Lamarck Manuscripts 
at Harvard 


Edited by W. M. Wheeler and 
T. Barbour 
A transcript of the original French text and an 
English translation of the six Lamarck manu- 
scripts in the library of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy. $2.50 


Towards Mental Health 
By C. Macfie Campbell 
Presents a number of actual cases of mental 
maladjustments and disorders, an analysis of 
the individual and social problems involved, and 
a review of various community and individual 
resources for meeting the challenge. $1.25 


The Introduction of the 
Ironclad Warship 
By James Phinney Baxter 
Besides giving much interesting information 
about ships, this book throws fresh light’ on the 
diplomacy of the fifties and sixties and illustrates 
in striking fashion the cost of naval rivalry in 
terms of international suspicion. $5.00 


Brittons Bowre of Delights 
Edited by Hyder E. Rollins 
A collotype facsimile of one of the most charm- 
ing and most important of the Elizabethan 
poetical miscellanies; reproduced from the 
unique copy of the first edition (1591) now in 
the Huntington Library. $4.00 


The Mind of Poe 
By Killis Campbell 
Every reader of Poe will find stimulating points 
of view and fresh answers to old questions in 
this delightful sheaf of papers that deal with 
matters long in dispute among students of our 
American literature. $2.50 
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Kandel’s 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


“In his Comparative Education Professor I. L. Kandel has stated in 
his usual systematic and well-organized fashion, the aims of edu- 
cational systems in England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
the United States and the ways in which they have attempted to 
carry out these aims in elementary education, in secondary educa- 
tion, and in the training of teachers for both levels. The book joins 
unusual penetration as to the nature of the aims of the educational 
systems of various nations with perhaps the most comprehensive 
control of facts possessed by any investigator in this country.” — John 
j. Coss, Columbia University. 


Professor Kandel, editor of the Educational Yearbooks of the Interna- 
tional Institute, is recognized as the leading authority in the field of 
comparative education. xxvi + 922 pages, $4.00 


Bates’s 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
SHORT STORIES 


“Miss Bates has made an effort, one gathers, to avoid obvious and 
hackneyed selections. She chooses one of Anderson’s Winesburg sto- 
ries, for example, in preference to ‘I’m a Fool.’ Nevertheless, she has 
not been seduced into sacrificing distinction to novelty. Quite rightly, 
she has included in many cases the acknowledged masterpieces of va- 
rious well-known authors — Thomas Mann’s exquisite ‘Disorder and 
Early Sorrow,’ Hemingway’s “The Undefeated,’ Coppard’s ‘Fine 
Feathers,’ “That Evening Sun Go Down,’ by William Faulkner, Ruth 
Suckow’s ‘Susan and the Doctor,’ ‘The Captain’s Doll,’ by D. H. 
Lawrence, and ‘‘‘Nine” Prisoners,’ by William March. ... Whatever its 
possible limitations, it is a distinguished volume.” — The New York 
Times Book Review. 


31 short stories, representing America, England, Russia, Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain. Students’ Edition, xiv + 545 pages, $1.75 
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